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The  Southeast  Asia  Analysis  report  is  produced  monthly  by 
the  SEA  Programs  Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Systems  Analysis.  The  intent  of  the  report  is  to 
update  and  disseminate,  for  information  and  comment,  studies  of 
interest  to  those  in  OSD  and  the  Services  who  are  responsible  fm- 
decision-making  or  analysis  related  to  the  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia. 


The  monthly  analysis  report  is  an  experimental  attempt  to 
improve  the  quality  of  analysis  on  SEA  problems  and  to  increase 
the  audience  for  interesting  analytical  work.  Over  time,  it  will 
be  expanded  to  include  a wider  range  of  topics,  synopses  of  inter' 
esting  analyses  performed  by  other  offices  and  rebuttals  and  re- 
aneOyses  of  previously  published  reports.  While  it  will  draw 
heavily  on  data  from  the  OSD  SEA  Statistical  Summary,  it  will  not 
duplicate  the  content  or  intent  of  that  document. 


In  order  to  improve  future  reports,  any  suggestions  or  comments 
as  to  the  format,  items  covered,  correctness  of  data  and  conclusions 
drawn,  additional  dissemination,  etc.,  are  encouraged  and  would  be 
highly  appreciated.  They  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense/Systems  Analysis  (SEA  Prog. Div) , The 
Pentagon  Washington,  D.C.  20301. 
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ITEM 

.Approved  forces  for  SVN  rise  4,000  to  483,000.  Thailand  approved 
strength  increases  by  3,100  to  44,400. 


PACE 

1 


A RAMD  study  Indicates  that  the  unpleasant  experience  of  the  southern 
Vietminh  cadre  with  the  Diem  regime  is  likely  to  sake  the  cadre 
cynical  about  future  promises  of  amnesty.  This  could  lead  them  to 
disobey  Hanoi's  instructions  at  the  time  of  a peace  settlement, 
thus  jeopardizing  Hanoi's  control  over  thi-  VC  movement. 

Despite  a greater  increase  in  friendly  maiuuivor  battalion  strength 
in  II  Corps,  the  VC/UVA  incident  rate  there  has  not  reacted  with 
the  strong  upward  trend  found  in  I Corps,  nor  has  the  II  Corps' 
shift  of  incidents  from  civilian  to  military  targets  been  as 
strong. 

Military  incidents  in  IV  Corps  increased  nearly  305^  in  early  I967, 
possibly  reflecting  VC  reaction  to  the  first  use  of  U.S.  combat 
troops  in  that  area.  Non-military  incidents  continue  at  levels 
well  below  those  experienced  from  mid-19G4  to  mid-1966. 

VC  incidents  in  Oo  Cong  Province  have  decreased  by  70^  as  GVN  paci- 
fication efforts  succeed. 


A study  of  ground  combat  operations  shows  the  VC/nvA  have  consider- 
able control  over  the  numbers  of  casualties  tiiey  suffer.  This 
indicates  that  the  military  goal  of  attriting  the  enemy  forces 
faster  than  he  can  replace  them  may  be  unattainabie.  I3 

Pacification  progress  in  II  Corps  was  greater  than  in  I Corps  during 
CY  1966.  As  in  I Corps,  enemy  KIA  rates  in  II  Corps  cannot  be 
predicted  on  the  basis  of  increases  in  either  friendly  strength  or 
friendly  activity. 

U.S.  Army  search  and  destroy  operations  in  II  CTZ  have  gotten  larger 
but  the  enemy  killed  per  battalion  day  in  these  operations  has 
decreased.  Short  operations  produced  between  two  and  three  times  as 
many  enemy  killed  per  battalion  day  as  long  operations.  I9 

The  discrepancies  in  effectiveness  of  the  RVNAF  in  I,  II,  and  III 
Corps  are  much  greater  them  those  of  the  U.S.  in  the  same  Corps. 

The  better  performance  of  the  RVNAF  in  I CTZ  than  in  II  and  III 
Corps  supports  the  contention  that  the  Marines  are  doing  a 
better  Job  of  supporting  and  encouraging  the  RVNAF  than  is  the 
Army.  22 
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CY  1967  inflation  through  April  3°  has  been  l6^.  Total  CY  I967 

inflation  can  be  held  to  25^.  2k 

( 

Estimates  of  the  impact  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  on  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  are  grossly  overstated.  An  end  to  the  war 
•>  will  not  end  the  deficit.  32 

OSD  April  "Best  Estimate"  of  fighter  and  attack  aircraft  predicts 
2333  losses  through  December  I969,  compared  to  2770  predicted  by 
the  December  Plan,  a reduction  of  h37  aircraft.  Primary  reason 


is  lower  attack  loss  rates  in  NVN.  3*i 

Fifty-one  aircraft  have  been  destroyed  on  the  ground  in  SEA  by 
enemy  action  from  July  I965  through  March  I967 • Thirty-five  of 
the  fifty-one  lost  were  helicopters.  hO 

April  air  ordnance  consumption  totaled  76,700  tons.  Level-off 

expenditures  in  SEA  still  predicted  at  8l,000  tons.  4l 

Ocean  shipments  to  SEA  maintained  the  same  high  level  as  March. 

Shipments  to  SVN  increased  by  10^  hitting  a new  peak;  shipments 
to  other  SEA  areas  declined.  43 

Air  shipments  to  SEA  continue  tc  increase.  AGD(I&L)  has  established 
controls  to  eliminate  unnecessary  air  shipments.  45 

AID/Commercial  cargo  sector  of  Saigon  Port  i;>  in  best  condition  in 

a year.  Cargo  backlog  is  equal  to  only  one  week's  work.  46 


Construction  in  support  of  SEA  operations  is  54^  complete  as  of 
March  30,  1967.  The  cost  overrun  for  construction  projects  in 
SVN  dropped  by  $4  million  in  March,  but  still  totals  $l4l  million.  50 
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DEPLOYMENTS  TO  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Program  #U  End  Strengths  for  SVN  and  Thailand  have  Increased  7100 
spaces  during  the  past  month.  Ihe  approved  June  30,  I968  strength  In 
South  Vietnam  rose  from  479,100  to  483,100;  the  approved  Thailand  strength 
from  41,300  to  44,400.  The  following  table  shows  the  South  Vietnam 
Increase  by  Service. 

PROGRAM  A STRENGTH  FOR  SVN  - JUNE  30.  1968 

Previously  a/  Currently  ^ 

Approved  Approved  Increase 


Army 

322,100 

322,400 

300 

Navy 

30,000 

30,000 

- 

Marines 

71,000 

74,500 

3,500 

Air  Force 

56,000 

56,200 

200 

Total 

479,100 

4«3,100 

4,000 

a/  Program  through  Change  25,  19  April  1967 
^ Program  ^ through  Change  33,  17  May  I967 

The  Increase  In  the  approved  SVN  strengths  was  the  result  of  two 
decisions: 

a.  On  12  April  I967,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  approved  an  Increase 
of  3500  for  the  Marine  Corps  In  SVN  to  offset  out-of-country  non-effective 
personnel  and  keep  combat  units  near  full  strength. 

b.  On  8 May  I967,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  approved  additional  forces 
for  PRACTICE  NINE,  of  which  478  personnel  are  authorized  for  SVN  (336 

Arny  and  142  Air  Force). 

The  table  below  shows  the  Increase  In  approved  strengths  for  Thailand 
by  Service. 


PROGRAM  #4  STRENGTH  FOR  THAILAND  - JUNE  30.  1968 


Previously 

Approved 

Currently 

Approved 

1 

I 

Increase 

Army 

11,000 

11,300 

300 

USN,  USMC,  CG 

500 

500  y 

- 

Air  Force 

29.800 

TlltW 

32,600 

44|400 

2,800 

3,100 

^ Does  not  reflect  tenporary  deployment  of  Navy  SP-2  Squadron  (331 
personnel)  from  November  I967  to  March  I968. 
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The  Air  Force  strength  increase  is  associated  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  8 May  196?  decision  on  PRACTICE  NINE  and  includes  an  EC-121 
Wing  and  an  Squadron.  The  Army  increase  includes  39  personnel 
associated  with  PRACTICE  NINE.  Other  approved  Army  increases  are  an 
ASA  Detachment  (77  personnel),  a Personnel  Services  Conpany  (73  personnel), 
and  a Logistic  Support  Command  Headquarters  (57  personnel). 

The  preliminary  MACV  strength  report  for  April  indicates  that  the 
plan  (Program  #U  through  Change  #33)  was  exceeded  by  approximately  13,300 
as  shown  below: 


APRIL  1967  STRENGTH  IN  SVN 


Planned 

Actual 

Difference 

Army 

273.6 

285.9 

+12.3 

Navy 

26.1 

25.9 

- .2 

Marines 

74.0 

74.1 

+ .1 

Air  Force 

55.4 

56.5 

+ 1.1 

429.1 

440 

+13.3 

The  Army  overstrength  of  12,300  was  the  second  successive  month 
the  Army  exceeded  Progrsuti  #4  by  a sizeable  margin;  Army  March  over- 
strength was  17,800.  MACVs  explanation  was  that  there  had  been  a change 
in  reporting  procedures  for  handling  transients  and  patients.  There 
also  had  been  an  excess  of  approximately  8,600  individual  replacements 
over  losses. 

Strength  reports  through  Army  channels,  however,  show  a somewhat 
different  picture.  April  Army  reports  show  an  overstrength  of  5,600 
(including  patients  and  TDY)  as  compared  to  the  MACV  reported  overstrength 
of  12,300.  Since  97.2  per  cent  of  the  reported  Army  strength  for  SVN 
is  in  Army  units  assigned  to  USARV,  the  reasons  for  such  discrepencies 
are  not  apparent.  The  Department  of  the  Army  has  tasked  USARPAC  to 
resolve  the  differences  between  the  two  reports.  This  matter  will  also 
be  discussed  at  the  CINCPAC  Strength  Accounting  Conference  to  be  held 

22-25  May  1967. 
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ROLE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  VIEmEMH  CADRE  IN  SOUTH  VIEimM 

RAND  recently  published'*^  a study  of  the  VietDd.nh  cadres  who  remained 
In  the  South  after  the  ceasefire  of  195^.  Based  on  Interviews  with  17 
prisoners  aind  6 defectors,  the  study  describes  the  treatment  of  these 
"stay-behlnds"  by  the  Diem  government,  their  relationship  to  the  "second 
reslstence",  euid  the  implications  for  our  ability  to  negotiate  a peace 
settlement  with  Hanoi. 

Some  of  the  Vietminh  cadres  who  remained  in  the  South  after  1954 
actively  responded  to  the  discipline  eind  control  of  the  Vietminh  leaders 
in  Hcjioi,  These  "actives"  organized  and  propagandized  but  did  not  terror- 
ize. However,  many  other  former  Vietminh  broke  their  connections  with 
the  Vietminh  organization.  Their  sentiments  rsjiged  from  loyalty  to  the 
Vietminh  to  hostility. 

To  check  the  potential  threat  from  former  Vietminh,  Diem  began  to 
identify  and  control  Communist  elements  in  1955.  The  former  Vietminh  saw 
this  program  as  a campaign  of  terror,  particuleo-ly  as  enforced  in  the 
rural  areas.  Many  former  Vietminh  and  their  families,  whether  active  or 
inactive,  were  harassed  eind  persecuted  by  local  enforcement  agents.  While 
the  cainpaign  damaged  the  Communist  apparatus  and  its  excesses  may  not  have 
been  intended  by  the  central  authorities  (they  were  not  evident  in  Saigon), 
the  Diem  regime  lost  the  trust  of  many  potential  supporters  among  the  former 
Vietminh.  The  surviving  active  cadres  among  the  "stay-behinds",  later  re- 
inforced by  Vietminh  returning  from  North  Vietnam,  were  able  to  recruit 
those  previously  inactive  in  a new  revolutionary  and  intelligence  network. 
Their  experience  in  the  war  against  the  French  enabled  them  to  make,  to 
maintain  and  expand  base  areas  for  training,  later  serving  as  military 
Jumping  off  points. 

The  experience  of  the  "stay-behinds"  from  1954-60  will  probably  affect 
both  VC  euid  NVN  views  on  a settlement  of  the  war.  They  are  likely  to  be 
cynical  about  future  promises  of  amnesty.  Hanoi  also  may  fear  that  the  VC 
might  disobey  Hanoi's  instructions  because  of  the  Diem  experience.  Thus, 
Hanoi  may  see  a peace  treaty  as  a threat  to  its  control  over  the  Viet  Cong 
movement  in  the  South. 


* RM-5163-ISA/ARPA,  March  196?:  "Origins  of  the  Insurgency  in  South  Vietnam, 
1954-1960 : The  role  of  the  South  Vietminh  Cadres." 
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VC/NVA  incidents  in  II  CORPS 

Despite  a greater  increase  in  friendly  meineuver  battalions  in  II  Corps,  the 
VC/NVA  incident  rate  there  has  not  reacted  with  the  strong  upward  trend 
found  in  I Corps,  nor  has  the  II  Corps'  shift  of  incidents  from  civilian 
to  military  targets  been  as  strong.  However,  the  pattern  of  II  Corps  aid 
I Corps  incidents  against  heunlets  and  lines  of  comraunications  ere  very 
similar . 

In  I CTZ  Table  1 and  graph  A show  that  incidents  have  steadily  increased 
since  the  entry  of  U.S.  troops  to  five  times  their  previous  rate  (from  U36/mo 
to  2l8o/mo).  II  CTZ  incident  rates,  however,  doubled  after  the  entry  of  U.S. 
troops,  dropped  back  to  previous  rates  and  then  doubled  again  in  Jeinuary- 
February  of  this  year  (graph  B). 

Graph  C shows  military  incidents  compared  with  growth  in  friendly 
battalion  strength  in  II  Corps.  When  U.S.  forces  entered  II  Corps,  20^  of 
all  II  Corps  incidents  were  directed  at  military  targets;  this  rose  to  U7% 
by  January-February  196?.  In  I Corps,  military  incidents  rose  from  to 
83%  of  the  total.  In  II  Corps,  the  shift  to  military  incidents  has  been 
slower  than  the  friendly  force  buildup.  II  Corps  maneuver  battalion  strength 
increased  2.2  times  between  the  entry  of  U.S.  forces  and  first  quarter  I967 ; 
the  proportion  of  military  incidents  increased  only  1.7  times.  In  I Corps, 
maneuver  battalions  increased  1.8  times;  the  proportion  of  military  inci- 
dents increased  3.3  times. 


TABLE  1 

(Monthly  Average  by  Quarter) 


1^65 

1 1966 1 

1967 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4 th  ' 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Jan 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Feb 

I CORPS 

Military  Incidents 

126 

108 

168 

362 

800 

1143 

1114 

817 

1813 

Other  Incidents 

321 

328 

247 

441 

282 

175 

264 

243 

366 

Total 

447 

43ba/  415 

H03 

1082 

I31B 

I37B 

1060 

2179 

Mil  as  ^ of  Total 

28 

25 

40 

45 

74 

87 

81 

77 

83 

Maneuver  Bns  ^ 

29.8 

35.3 

35.3 

41.0 

45.1 

52.8 

52.8 

54.0 

II  CORPS 

Military  Incidents 

79 

84 

121 

152 

324 

168 

154 

141 

368 

Other  Incidents 

2^5 

^42 

308 

360 

510 

3?3 

258 

215 

419 

Total 

374 

1+26 

429c/  512 

B34 

501 

412 

355 

7B7 

Mil  as  ^ of  Total 

21 

20 

28 

30 

39 

34 

37 

40 

47 

Maneuver  Bns  ^ 

25.8 

36.8 

4l.O 

44.0 

49.3 

57.7 

57.7 

Source:  NMCC  VCJBA  File 
^ Introduction  of  III  MAF  8 March. 

y Weighted:  U.S.  Army  = 1,  USMC  = 1.5,  ARVN  = 0.59,  ROK  = 1,  ROK  MC  - 1.5. 
c/  Introduction  of  U.S.  Army  in  July.  ^ 
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vc/nva  incidents 

(Monthly  Average) 


GRAPH  A GRAPH  B 

I CORPS  II  CORPS 
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Incidents  involving  fixed  and  rotary  wing  aircraft  in  II  Corps  (Table  2) 
have  fluctuated  with  the  peaks  and  declines  of  the  overall  incident  rate, 
with  a sharp  increase  in  January-February  1967.  In  contrast,  I Corps  inci- 
dents increased  and  remained  at  high  levels  throughout  I966,  reaching  an 
extremely  high  rate  (2240  per  month)  in  January-February  1967.  Reported 
incidents  involving  helicopters  alone  (excluding  fixed  wing)  also  fluctuated 
at  low  levels  in  II  Corps  instead  of  growing  to  the  sustained  high  rates  in 
I Corps.  Helicopter  incidents  in  II  Corps  peaked  at  11^6  (173)  of  the  total 
in  January-February  I967  in  contrast  to  the  I Corps  rate  of  about  27%  through- 
out 1966. 


Incidents  against  military  units  and  personnel  peaked  in  1st  quarter 
1966  at  165  per  month  or  21^  of  the  total.  Before  4th  quarter  1^5  virtually 
no  incidents  against  compemy  size  or  larger  military  units  were  reported.  In 
4th  quarter  1965j  23  such  incidents  occurred  per  month  and  in  1st  quarter  I966 
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they  peaked  at  88  per  month  and  then  declined  to  36  per  month  in  Jeuiuary- 
Fehruary  1967.  I Corps  incidents  against  con^iany  sized  and  larger  units 
started  at  a rate  of  2?  per  month,  rose  to  575  per  month  (3rd  quarter  I966) 
and  declined  to  U80  per  month  in  January-February  1967. 


Graph  C 

H CTZ  Military  Incidents 


1^5  1966  1967 


Graph  D 

II  CTZ  Non-military  Incidents 
vs . Battalions 
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Graph  D shows  two  groups  of  non-military  incidents  (against  hamlets 
and  against  lines  of  communication)  con^ared  with  the  growth  in  battalion 
strength.  II  Corps  activity  against  LOCs  (roads,  railroads,  bridges,  etc.) 
appears  inversely  related  to  the  buildup  and  follows  a pattern  very  similar 
to  I Corps.  LOG  incidents  peaked  at  20^  of  all  incidents  (87  out  of  428)  in 
the  same  quarter  the  U.S.  buildup  began  (3rd  quarter  I965).  By  1st  quarter 
1967  these  incidents  had  dropped  to  less  than  1^  of  all  incidents  (7  out  of 
787).  The  decrease  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  Highway  1 in 
II  Corps  and  the  railroad  along  the  coast  now  lie  within  the  Korean  and 
U.S.  coastal  Tactical  Areas  of  Operation. 

Exactly  as  in  I Corps,  the  number  of  incidents  against  hamlets  reached 
a sustained  high  level  in  1964,  declined  in  I965  by  more  than  50^  and  by 
the  beginning  of  I966  had  returned  to  1963  levels. 
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TABI£  2 

II  CORPS  INCIDENTS 
(Monthly  Average  by  Quarter) 


IQ  2Q  3Q 4q  I IQ  2Q  ^ 


INCIDENTS  INVOLVING: 
Military  'Z 
AircraA  ^ 

Other  ^ 

Subtotal 


Non-Military 
Hamlets  ^ 

LOGS  ^ 

Otter 

Subtotal 

TOTAL 

^ Military  of  Toted 


15  16 


11  l4 


45  60  174  I 179 


105  I 193  134 


43  222  168  166  224 

6 20  35  17  57 

^ 50  63  179  213 

85  352  4^ 


137  110 


14U  111  lOT  174 

■3414“  "295  342  ^ 3 


128  127  147  477  459  496  623  422  375  426  428  5 

51  48  42  39  42  27  21  18  21  20  28 


Source:  NMCC  VGJSA  File 
^ Includes  helicopters. 

^ Includes  outposts,  facilities,  camps,  bivouac,  units,  personnel, 
conqjemy  or  leo’ger  and  less  than  company, 
c/  Includes  NRL  Hamlet,  security  fences,  hamlets. 

^ Includes  roads,  eiU  bridges,  HR  tracks  and  facilities,  communication  lines. 
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EMEMY  INCIDENTS  IN  IV  CORPS 


The  Introduction  of  U.S.  combat  forces  into  IV  Corps  early  this 
year  may  have  sparked  a sharp  reaction  by  the  Viet  Cong.  January  and 
February  I967  incident  rates  in  TV  CTZ  were  up  nearly  30)^  over  the  levels 
of  a year  earlier  and  the  last  quarter  of  CY  I966.  Total  military  and 
civilian  incidents  per  month  almost  matched  the  peak  level  of  the  final 
quarter  of  I965  (866  vs  886),  The  high  rate  In  early  1967  is  due  to  a 
new  peak  in  military  incidents  (7^0  vs  651);  non-military  incidents  were 
below  the  levels  of  the  past  two  years.  Aircraft  incidents  accovmt  for 
most  of  the  increase;  the  272  incidents  were  101  over  the  Oct-Dec  I966 
level  and  193  over  the  level  of  a year  ago. 

This  increase  in  aircraft  incidents  continues  the  generally  upward 
pattern  of  the  past  k years.  The  pattern  has  been  one  of  sharp  increases 
to  new  levels:  a jump  from  17  to  50  (l9*+'5^  Increase)  in  the  2nd  quarter 
of  196^;  an  increase  from  52  to  IO3  (98^  increase)  in  the  4th  quarter  of 
1965;  and  a jun^j  from  103  to  I7I  (66^  increase)  in  the  4th  quarter  of  I966. 

A further  increase  of  59^^  took  place  during  the  first  two  months  of  this 
year.  These  increases  reflect  the  increases  in  tactical  air  and  helicopter 
sorties  that  have  occurred  during  this  period.  For  example,  helicopter  flying 
hours  in  IV  CTZ  increased  from  11,800  in  the  4th  quarter  of  I965  to  16,700 
during  the  2nd  quarter  of  1966  and  about  21,000  per  quarter  during  the  last 
half  of  1966.  Other  factors  may  be  changes  in  VC  tactics  and  availability 
of  new  weapons  and  ammunition. 

Among  non-military  targets  in  IV  corps  th-^  overall  trend  is  downward: 
126  per  month  in  the  1st  two  months  of  this  year  compared  to  200  per  month 
during  CY  1965.  Hamlets  and  villages  were  primary  objects  from  April 
1963  through  June  1964.  Beginning  in  July  1964,  the  emphasis  shifted  to 
sabotage  (against  roads,  bridges,  and  railroad  facilities),  which  suddenly 
and  sharply  increased  (a  26l^  increase  over  tlie  previous  quarter's  sabotage 
level)  as  incidents  against  hamlets  and  villages  took  a downward  turn  (from 
52^  to  32^  of  non-military  incidents). 
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INCIDENTS  IN  IV  CTZ  1 

(Monthly  Average  by  Quarter)  I 

i 


1963  I96U 


1^ 

2Q 

3Q 

4q 

2^ 

3Q 

2Q 

Incidents 

Involving: 

Military 

a/ 

Aircraft 

U 

Outposts 

11 

6 

12 

10 

17 

50 

74 

36 

37 

38 

37 

72 

136 

230 

116 

170 

361 

385 

397 

447 

Personnel  & Units 

46 

73 

73 

94 

61 

51 

55 

94 

93 

77 

Subtotal 

94 

151 

221 

334 

194 

271 

490 

515 

527 

562 

Non-Military 

£/ 

Hamlet  & Villages 

13 

81 

95 

77 

49 

65 

69 

32 

55 

43 

1/ 

Roads,  Bridges  & RR 

2 

4 

16 

23 

21 

32 

118 

97 

91 

115 

e/ 

Civilians 

6 

15 

12 

2 

3 

27 

28 

25 

28 

53 

Subtotal 

21 

100 

123 

102 

73 

124 

215.  . 

154 

174 

211 

TOTAL 

105 

251 

344 

436 

267 

395 

705 

669 

701 

773 

it  Militaary  of 

Total 

82 

60 

64 

77 

73 

69 

70 

77 

75 

73 

/ 


Source:  NMCC  VCJHA  File 
a/  Includes  liellcqpters 
^ Includes  vatchtoiiers 

c/  Includes  hamlets,  NRL  Hamlets  as:!  fticlllties,  aecierlty  fences. 

^ Includes  vehicular  and  railroad  bridges,  railroad  tracks  and  facilities 
e/  Includes  officlads  and  inhabitants. 
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I 12§3  1964  3^  1967 


2SL_ 

|-1Q 

2a- 

— ia, 

la 

-2ft 

4q 

la 

2ft 

3ft 

4ft 

Jan- 

f 

12 

10 

17 

50 

74 

36 

37 

38 

52 

103 

79 

85 

103 

171 

272 

136 

230 

116 

170 

361 

385 

397 

447 

328 

479 

385 

430 

260 

275 

330 

73 

. . 

61 

51 

55 

93 

77 

60 

6^ 

76 

118 

72 

93 

138 

221 

334 

194 

271 

490 

515 

527 

562 

440 

651 

540 

633 

435 

539 

740 

95 

77 

49 

65 

69 

32 

55 

43 

28 

4l 

24 

29 

17 

21 

29 

16 

23 

21 

32 

118 

97 

91 

115 

104 

l4l 

63 

l40 

76 

87 

62 

12 

2 

3 

27 

28 

25 

28 

53 

37 

53 

60 

50 

27 

27 

35 

123 

192 

73 

124 

21? 

154 

174 

211 

169 

2^5 

i47 

23Q 

120 

135 

126 

344 

436 

267 

395 

705 

669 

701 

773 

609 

886 

687 

852 

555 

674- 

866 

i 64 

77 

73 

69 

70 

77 

75 

73 

72 

73 

79 

74 

78 

80 

85 

les,  Bectrrlty  fences, 
railroad  tracks  and  facilities 

!RET  “ 
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GO  CONG  PROVINCE  - PACIFICATION  AND  VC  ACTIVITY 


A number  of  logical  theses  on  changes  in  patterns  of  VC  incidents 
in  an  area  undergoing  pacification  could  be  developed.  One  might  be  a 
sharp  increase  in  actions  as  the  VC  reacted  to  GVN  efforts  to  increase 
their  control.  An  alternative  hypothesis  would  be  that  pacification 
progress  leads  to  an  over-all  drop  in  incident  rates.  Data  on  Go  Cong 
Province  in  IV  Corps,  a province  making  rapid  progress,  supports  this  latter 
thesis.  ^ 

When  an  area  is  pacified  by  the  GVN  significant  changes  in  incident 
patterns  should  occur.  The  nature  of  the  change  probably  differs  depend- 
ing on  the  strength  of  the  VC,  the  approach  taken  by  the  GVN,  etc.  As 
a preliminary  study  of  how  activity  patterns  change.  Go  Cong,  a province 
in  northeastern  IV  Corps,  was  examined.  Go  Cong  Province  was  created  in 
January  196k  when  it  was  separated  from  Dinh  Tuong  Province.  GVN  efforts 
have  increased  its  control  in  Go  Cong  from  essentially  0^  to  about  50^ 
and  progress  is  continuing.  Therefore,  Go  Cong  appears  to  be  a good  test 
of  the  chemges  in  VC  activity  as  an  area  is  successfully  pacified. 

Objects  of  VC  Incidents  - Table  1 examines  the  objective  of  VC  incidents 
since  Go  Cong  was  created  in  1964.  Total  numbers  of  actions  have  dropped 
sharply  since  Jan  I966,  averaging  46  per  quarter  compared  to  170  per  quarter 
in  1964  and  132  in  I965.  Incidents  against  military  objects  decreased 
until  the  final  quarter  of  1966  when  a sharp  jump  occurred;  the-  1st  quarter 
1967  level  was  even  higher.  The  primary  cause  of  this  rise  was  an  increase 
in  incidents  against  aircraft.  This  may  merely  reflect  a large  increase 
in  aircraft  sorties  in  the  area  or  it  may  be  indicative  of  changes  in  VC 
tactics  and  equipment.  In  any  event  aircraft  incidents  would  appear  to 
have  little  if  any  impact  on  the  study.  If  these  are  excluded,  the  military 
incident  level  would  be  stable  from  early  I966  to  the  present. 

Incidents  against  civilian  targets  and  transportation/communications 
targets  tended  to  increase  in  1964  and  early  1965  and  declined  steadily 
since.  One  target  that  has  been  struck  more  frequently  is  waterborne 
craft.  This  may  reflect , the  greater  use  of  waterways  since  the  province 
began  to  be  secured  or  it  may  reflect  greater  activity  by  GVN/US  forces 
(such  as  GAME  WARDEN)  which  draw  VC  fire.  The  data  are  not  adequate  to 
provide  any  insight  as  to  the  reasons  for  this  increase. 


^ A dat>  file  recently  automated  by  the  JCS  National  Military  Command 
Center  (NMCC)  may  provide  a new  tool  to  evaluate  pacification  progress.  This 
file,  based  on  a study  of  VC  incidents  by  WSEG  (Staff  Study  122,  May  I966), 
permits  detailed  examination  of  VC  incident  patterns  by  province  using  two 
type  of  measures:  l)  36  categories  of  actions  (e.g.,  attack,  harrassing 
fire,  sabotage)  and  2)  ft3  categories  of  the  objective  of  the  action  (e.g., 
military  unit,  outpost,  road).  The  data  are  very  detailed  and  can  be 
sorted  and  viewed  in  innumerable  ways.  (NMCC  file  VCJSA) 
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VXBT  COSO  XSCICESTS  - 00  CONG  FROVISCE 
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I55r 

1st 

fttr 

2nd 

3rd 

Qtr 

4th 

<itr 

Ist 

Otr 

2nd 

4th 

(Jtr 

rT55E" 

1st 

^itr 

2nd 

3rd 

atr 

4th 

EJtr 

1st 

^tr 

Mllitkry 

Watch  Tower,  Outposts 

76 

5U 

106 

41 

43 

30 

9 

46 

13 

15 

4 

5 

6 

Aircraft 

1 

5 

13 

6 

3 

5 

1 

8 

3 

4 

6 

20 

16 

Police,  Military  Personnel  & Units 

U 

12 

16 

11 

26 

21 

6 

U 

9 

11 

1 

10 

18 

Other 

« 

• 

1 

0 

4 

3 

1 

2 

• 

« 

• 

• 

- 

Sub-total 

88 

71 

136 

58 

76 

59 

19 

67 

25 

30 

13 

35 

1 

1 ko 

Civil 

Haalets  & Villages 

5 

2 

3 

1 

23 

9 

2 

6 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

Civil  FaciUties 

- 

2 

4 

2 

4 

4 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Civil  Officials 

- 

3 

5 

5 

4 

5 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

- 

Other 

1 

4 

? 

2 

• 

- 

3 

2 

1 

j 

- 

2 

3 

Sub-total 

6 

u 

17 

10 

31 

14 

10 

11 

4 

7 

2 

4 

5 

ZraasDoartatlon/ CoMunlcatlcns 

Roads  & Bridges 

32 

33 

155 

33 

71 

72 

42 

42 

14 

9 

- 

14 

4 

Lead  Vehicles 

1 

4 

10 

5 

7 

3 

0 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

water  Vehicles 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

1 

4 

12 

OoaBunlcatloos 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other 

• 

• 

• 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sub-total 

35 

**3 

166 

39 

79 

77 

42 

43 

14 

14 

* 

16 

Total 

m 

186 

71 

59 
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MACV's  briefings  and  public  statements  emphasize  the  goal  of  attriting 
enemy  forces  faster  than  the  enemy  can  recruit  and  infiltrate  replacements. 

Is  this  enphasis  practical  or  wise?  Many  senior  officers  have  noted  that  the 
enemy  fades  into  the  Jungle  smd  refuses  to  fight  when  faced  with  superior 
forces.  Some  make  the  stronger  statement  that  the  enemy  only  fights  at  a 
time  and  placd  of  his  own  choosing.  If  these  statements  are  largely  true, 
and  if  the  enemy's  objective  in  fighting  is  to  harrass  and  outlast  us,  he  is 
unlikely  to  fight  so  hard  as  to  allow  us  to  deplete  his  forces. 


Because  the  enemy's  degree  of  control  over  the  pace  of  the  action 
determines  how  well  he  can  control  his  attrition,  we  have  analyzed  the  degree 
of  the  enemy's  tactical  initiative.  We  classified  56  platoon-sized  stnd 
larger  fire-fights  in  I966  according  to  how  they  developed.  The  data  is 
based  on  detailed  accounts  in  I,  II,  and  III  CTZ,  as  compiled  by  S.L.A. 
Marshall  and  P.J.  West,  under  Service  sponsorship. 


TABLE  I 


TYPE  OF  ENGAGEMENTS  DESCRIBED  IN  COMBAT  NARRATIVES 


Category  Description 

Nr.  of 
Engagements 

Percent  of 
Total 

Percent 

Subtotals 

1.  Hot  Landing  Zone.  Enemy  attacks 

U.S.  troops  as  they  deploy  onto  the 
battlefield. 

7 

12.5 

2.  Organized  enemy  attack  against  a 

U.S.  static  defense  perimeter. 

17 

30.4 

3.  VC/NVA  ambush  or  encircle  and 
surprise  a moving  U.S.  unit,  using  what 
is  evidently  a preconceived  battle  plan. 

13 

66.2 

k.  A moving  U.S.  unit  engages  the 
enemy  in  a dug-in  or  fortified  position: 

a.  The  main  engagement  comes  as  a 
virtual  surprise  to  the  American  tactical 
commander  because  the  enemy  is  well  con- 
cealed and  has  been  alerted  either  by 
observations  of  our  unit  or  by  our  en- 
gaging apparent  stragglers  near-by. 

7 

12.5 

b.  The  U.S.  tactical  commander  has 
reasonably  accurate  knowledge  of  enemy 
positions  and  strength  before  committing 
his  forces. 

3 

hh 

78.7 

U.S.  unit  ambushes  a moving  enemy  unit.  3 

8.9 

84.1 

6.  Chance  engagement,  both  sides  surprised.  4 

JLl 

TOTAL 

100.1 
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The  enemy  willingly  suid  knowingly  stood  and  fought  a pitched  battle  in 
4?  (84';6)  of  the  56  battles  (Categories  1-4  in  Table  l).  The  enemy  ambushed 
and  assaulted  our  forces  in  37  (66^)  of  the  cases;  the  enemy  had  the  adveuitage 
of  surprise  in  7*  other  cases  (12^)  in  which  U.S.  forces  were  moving  against 
him. 

The  10  cases  in  which  a moving  US  unit  engaged  a dug- in  enemy  (Category  4) 
warrants  further  discussion.  Typically,  during  the  7 engagements  of  Category 
4a,  American  units  pressed  forward  into  combat  after  events  made  them  aware 
of  enemy  presence.  Our  company  and  platoon  commanders  in  these  narratives 
often  strived  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  what  seemed  to  be  an  inviting 
situation  without  fully  reconnoitering  enemy  forces  and  positions.  The 
enemy  appeared  to  be  caught  in  an  unaware  or  straggling  condition  that  viewed  in 
hindsight  may  have  been  a lure.  Clearly,  the  enemy  chose  these  occasions  to 
fight.  Usually  he  was  badly  beaten.  In  the  future  he  may  not  be  so  willing, 
and  we  may  not  be  able  to  kill  so  many. 

The  3 cases  in  Category  4b  were  instances  when  the  American  commander 
engaged  enemy  positions  while  possessing  accurate  knowledge  of  both  the 
enemy  force  and  its  position. 

Common  to  44  of  the  56  cases  (78.7'j()  in  the  first  three  categories 
and  4a  is  the  element  of  enemy  surprise  with  regard  to  time,  position,  or 
strength;  the  American  tactical  commander  was  put  at  an  initial  disadvantage 
by  enemy  initiative.  The  entire  picture  is  not  consistent  with  the  successful 
prosecution  of  a strategy  to  force  attrition  upon  the  enemy  against  his  will. 

After  Action  Reports.  COMUSMACV  requires  that  an  After-Action  Report 
be  written  by  the  responsible  commander  after  every  significant  operation. 

These  reports  constitute  the  most  comprehensive  official  source  of  informa- 
tion available  on  ground  operations.  Reports  covering  77  U.S.  operations 
terminating  from  January  through  October  I966  were  reviewed  (of  186  total) 
to  determine  what  percentage  of  VC/NVA  losses  (KIA-body  count  plus  captured) 
occurred  in  combat  resulting  from  enemy  initiative  or  active  willingness  to 
engage  at  the  tactical  level.  Enemy  mortar  attacks,  sniping,  and  attempts  to 
over-run  our  perimeters  are  examples  of  the  overt  action  which  indicated 
that  he  sought  combat. 

The  pertinent  portions  of  the  reports  are  the  narrative  accounts,  which 
vary  in  quality  and  detail.  There  was  sufficient  information  to  permit 
classification  of  only  38^  (36OO  of  9458)  of  the  enemy  casualties;  in  the 
other  cases  the  enemy  casualties  in  the  "body  count"  are  unexplained  by  the 
narratives,  or  are  covered  by  narratives  too  vague  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
present  context.  Table  2 shows  that  of  the  classifiable  enemy  casualties, 

62^  occurred  in  actions  where  the  enemy  sought  the  initial  contact. 
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TABLE  2 

DEPENDENCE  OF  ENEMY  LOSSES  ON  ENEMY  INITIATIVE  AT  THE  TACTICAL  LEVEL 

JANUARY  THROUGH  OCTOBER  1966 


Enemy  KIA  & Cpt  informatively  described  as  to  occurrence 
Category  I - Those  enemy  Casualties  occurring  when 
enemy  sought  initial  contact. 


1,982  (62%) 


Category  II  - 


Those  enemy  Casualties  occurring  when 
enemy  did  not  seek  initial  contact. 


3,215  (100%) 


Subtotal  - Category  I plus  Category  II 

Other  - Those  enemy  Casualties  resulting  from 

air,  arty,  mines,  etc.,  and  not  classi- 
fiable above. 


ARCOV  Study  Results 

Independently,  the  Army  Combat  Operations  - Vietnam  study,  which  analyzed 
a different  set  of  battles  in  late  I965  and  esurly  I966,  found  that  146%  of  the 
fights  begin  as  enemy  ambushes  and  that  the  enemy  starts  the  fight  in  88%  of 
the  cases;  moreover,  it  found  that  63%  of  the  infantry  targets  encountered 
were  personnel  in  trenches  or  bunkers. 


Conclusion; 

During  I966  most  of  the  enemy  attrition  depended  upon  his  willingness 
to  engage.  His  aggressive  eind  offensive  tactics  were  obvious  in  ambushes 
both  at  Isuiding  zones  and  as  our  units  moved  forward  on  sweeps.  He  anti- 
cipated our  tactics,  produced  substantial  U.S.  casualties,  and  decided  the 
losses  he  was  willing  to  taka  While  more  effective  U.S.  techniques 
probably  can  increase  enemy  attrition,  we  must  recognize  that  U.S.  ground 
units  do  not  have  the  tactical  initiative  in  most  encounters  at  present. 

Enemy  attrition  in  1966  was  largely  the  result  of  his  seeking  combat, 
not  the  result  of  combat  forced  upon  him.  Continued  large-scale  enemy 
attrition  remains  subject  to  his  willingness  to  fight.  Should  the  enemy 
find  that  his  attrition  has  reached  a rate  unacceptable  to  him,  he  can 
avoid  combat,  use  more  mortar  and  rocket  attacks,  resort  to  smaller, 
guerrilla- like  actions,  or  rely  increasingly  upon  isolated  acts  of  terrorism. 
Given  such  an  enemy  decision,  and  without  a change  in  the  tactics  employed 
by  U.S.  forces,  a strategy  of  attrition  cannot  be  prosecuted  successfully. 
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FORCE  EFFECTIVENESS  IN  II  CORPS 

Pacification  progress  in  II  Corps  was  greater  than  in  I Corps  during 
CY  1966.  As  in  I Corps  (see  April  SEA  Analysis  Report)  enemy  KIA  rates 
in  II  Corps  cannot  he  predicted  on  the  basis  of  increases  in  either  friendly 
strength  or  friendly  activity. 

Population  Control* 

Table  1 shows  an  increase  of  342,000  people  in  the  II  Corps  secured 
category  in  contrast  to  I Corps'  decrease  of  8,800. 

TABLE  1 


CmLIAJ?  POPUMTION  CONTOOL  IN  II  CORPS 
(thousemds ) 


iq6s 

1966 

3rd 

4th 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

End  1966- 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

Qtr 

End  1965 

Seciured 

937 

1020 

1133 

1079 

1079 

1362 

+ 342 

Undergoing  Securing 

112 

116 

72 

171 

155 

136 

+ 20 

Undergoing  Clearing 

778 

809 

800 

788 

825 

789 

- 20 

Ifacontested 

7 

10 

9 

53 

26 

32 

+ 22 

VC  Control 

779 

678 

6l4 

582 

599 

425 

- 253 

Total 

2513 

2633 

12^8 

2673 

2684 

2744 

+ 111 

In  coii5)aring  I Corps  and  II  Corps  in  the  VC  control  category,  II 
Corps  again  was  8diead— a decrease  of  253 >000  persons  under  VC  control 
versus  217>000  persons  for  I Corps.  Since  II  Corps  had  a slightly 
faster  rate  of  increase  in  friendly  maneuver  battalion  strength,  the 
average  reduction  in  the  VC  controlled  population  per  battalion  per  month 
were  essentially  equal:  11,000  in  II  Corps  versus  10,700  in  I Corps. 

Enemy  KIA 

II  Corps  data  in  Table  2 and  graph  A show  no  correlation  between  enemy 
KIA  and  increases  in  friendly  battalion  strength.  Table  2 and  graph  B also 
indicate  that  we  ceuinot  predict  future  enemy  KIA  rates  from  previous  trends 
in  battalion  days  of  operations  and  small  unit  actions  with  contact. 


Pacification  progress  in  II  Corps  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  in- 
creases in  the  Tactical  Areas  of  Responsibility  (TAOR).  An  Army  TAOR  is 
a base  area;  the  enemy  main  forces  are  outside  the  TAORs.  Bie  USMC  TAOR 
is  an  area  in  which  the  Marines  operate ; they  raise  security  inside  grad- 
ually expanding  TAORs. 
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The  two  peeJts  in  eneny  KIA  are  due  to  two  large  operations  in  each 
of  the  two  quarters.  In  1st  quarter  I966  Operations  VAN  BUREN  and  MASHER/ 
WHITE  WING  accounted  for  I7OI  enemy  KIA  or  I3I  per  week  of  the  4oi  weekly 
average  for  that  quarter.  Operations  IHAXER  II  and  SAM  HOUSTON  killed 
2400  enesy  in  1st  quarter  1967»  or  185  of  the  44l  weekly  average.  If  the 
enemy  had  chosen  to  fight  in  those  quarters  as  he  fought  in  the  others, 
his  losses  would  have  been  270  and  256  per  week,  respectively.  !Bie  aver- 
age for  the  seven  quarters  would  have  been  3OO  per  week,  with  a remge  of 
only  ± 50  per  week. 


TABLE  2 


Enemy  KIA  per  week  290  317  401  335  276  349  44l 
Battalion  Days  Operation  1466  1817  2762  2887  3147  4097  49^ 
Small  Unit  Action  w/Contact  348  413  201  246  207  212^/  304 
Maneuver  Bns  =/  35.8  36.8  4l.O  44.0  49.3  57.7  57.7 

a/  Weighted:  U.S.  Army  = 1,  ARVN  = .59j  ROK  - 1,  ROK  MC  • 1.5. 
y U.S.  Army  did  not  report  Small  Unit  Actions  w/Contact  after  September 
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Graph  A 
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Graph  B 
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LARGE  U.  S.  ARMY  GROUND  OPERATIONS  IN  II  CORPS 

The  U.  S.  Army  conducted  60  search  and  destroy  operations  in 
II  Corps  from  August  I965  to  March  I967,  using  over  75^  of  the 
battalion  days  of  operation  (the  rest  were  used  for  security  opera- 
tions). The  search  and  destroy  operations  killed  (body  count) 

1U,526  VC/NVA  in  7 >055  battalion  days  of  operation  - 2.1  KIA  per 
battalion  day.  However,  while  the  average  number  of  battalion  days 
per  operation  and  the  average  niunber  of  battalions  committed  per 
operation  has  increased  steadily,  the  enemy  killed  per  battalion 
has  decreased  equally  as  sharply  since  the  1st  quarter  of  I966. 

(See  Table  l)  The  lowest  point  occurifed  in  the  3rd  quarter  of  I966, 
the  same  quarter  in  which  there  was  the  highest  average  of  battalions 
committed  per  operation.  (See  graphs) 

The  lest  two  quarters  of  1965  seem  to  represent  a period  of 
learning  for  both  the  enemy  and  the  U.  S.  In  the  subsequent  period 
between  January  1,  1966  and  April  5,  1967  the  U.  S.  Army  started  and 
completed  32  search  and  destroy  operations^ in  II  Corps.  Table  2 
groups  these  operations  according  to  size,  both  in  terms  of  battalions 
committed  and  battalion  days  of  operation.  Short  operations  produced 
between  two  and  three  times  as  many  enemy  killed  per  battalion  day  as 
long  operations. 


^ This  number  does  not  equal  the  one  found  on  Table  1 because  (l)  long  \ 

operations  were  not  divided;  (2)  two  operations  included  on  Table  1 ' 

were  not  completed  by  April  5th;  (3)  four  small  operations  totalling  ! 

2k  battalion  days  with  only  one  or  two  ccaamitted  battalions  were  ; 

eliminated.  I 
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TABLE  1 

U.S.  ARMY  SEARCH  AND  DESTROY  OPERATIONS  IN  II  CORPS 


1965.  _ 

1966 

1967 

30  4Q 

IQ 

2Q  3Q 

55 

IQ 

No.  Operations  y 

7 

11 

9 

12 

6 

7 

8 

Avg  Bns/Opn. 

1.6 

2.3 

3.5 

3.3 

6.5  4.7 

4.5 

Avg  Bn  Days/Opn. 

10.3 

22.6 

71.9 

86.1 

2(y7^7\  263.9 

l09 

245.1  c, 

Avg  VC/NVA  KIA/Opn 

46.7 

152.9 

199.0 

236.1 

263.5 

470.6 

377.3 

VC/NVA  KIA/Bn  Day 

4.54 

6.76 

2.77 

2.74 

1.27 

1.78 

1.54^ 

VC/NVA  KIA/US  KIA 

13.63 

5.53 

5.83 

8.64 

10.13 

9.89 

6.38 

"y  Operations  are  grouped  by  the  quarter  in  which  most  of  the  operation  took 
place.  However,  4 operations  took  place  in  two  quarters,  e.g.,  Adams. 
These  were  divided  into  two  operations  and  the  results  divided  between 
quarters  in  proportion  to  the  days  in  each  quarter. 


Source:  NMCS  Con5>uter  File,  After  Action  Reports,  and  FEPAC  Summary.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  obtain  all  operations,  but  a few  may  have  been 
missed  due  to  missing  records  early  in  the  war. 
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TABLE  2 

ARMY  SEARCH  AMD  DESTROY  OPERATIONS  IN  II  CORPS 
JANUARY  1,  1966  - APRIL  5,  I966 


- SI2E RESULTS 

[e_of  Bn  Days  Bns_Coitunltted  Opers  Bn  Days  VC/nVa  KIA  VC/NVA  KIA/Sn  Day 


over  100 

4 or  more 

11 

3900 

7123 

1.83 

over  100 

less  than  4 

7 

1260 

1511 

1.20 

25-100 

4 or  more 

4 

252 

946 

. 3.75 

25-100 

less  than  4 

10 

424 

1499 

3.54 

I 

I 
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RVKAF  EFTECnVENESS 

^ The  discrepancies  in  effectiveness  of  the  RVNAF  in  I,  II,  and  III  Corps 

; sure  much  greater  than  those  of  the  U.S.  in  the  same  Corps.  Ihe  better  per- 

> formance  of  the  RVNAF  in  I CTZ  than  in  II  and  III  Corps  supports  the  contention 

K that  the  Marines  ture  doing  a better  Job  of  supporting  and  encouraging  the 

] RVNAF  than  is  the  Army,  although  there  may  be  other  reasons. 

Search  and  Destroy  Operations.  RVNAF  (ARVN,  RF,  PF  and  CIDG)  effec- 
tiveness per  battalion  day  on  search  and  destroy  operations  during  August 
1966  through  March  I967  was  less  them  U.S.  effectiveness,  but  only  about 
25^  less  when  weighted  by  relative  strengths.  Table  1 also  shows  that  RVNAF 
effectiveness  is  much  higher  in  IV  Corps  and  I Corps  than  in  II  and  III  Corps: 
e.g.,  enemy  killed  per  battalion  day  of  operation  in  I and  IV  Corps  are 
7 times  better  than  III  Corps  and  3 times  better  than  II  Corps. 

TABLE  iS/ 


SEARCH  AMD  DESTROY  EFFECTIVENESS 


Corps  Tactical  Zones 

(CTZ) 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Countrywide 

RVNAF 

X 

VC/NVA  KIA  per  Bn  Day 

2.42 

.69 

.34 

2.4o 

1.27 

Weapons  Captured  per  Bn  Day 

.45 

.25 

.16 

1.27 

.48 

VC/NVA  KIA  per  RVNAF  KIA 

5.65 

6.43 

4.52 

10.85 

6.93 

U.S. 

VC/NVA  KIA  per  Bn  Day 

2.02 

1.56 

1.62 

- 

1.69 

Weapons  Captured  per  Bn  Day 

.29 

.50 

.55 

- 

.47 

VC/NVA  KIA  per  US  KIA  ' 

8.30 

8.39 

7.76 

- 

8.13 

Battalion  days  of  operation  are  calculated  by  MACV  on  company  days.  The 
present-for-duty  strength  of  a standard  U.S.  Army  company  is  263,  of  a stan- 
dard U.S.  Marine  company  297»  and  a standard  ARVN  company  I56.  Using  the 
U.S.  Army  company  as  the  standard,  the  weighting  factors  used  to  develop 
Table  1 are  1.00,  1.13>  and  .59  respectively. 


HmA.n  Unit  Actions.  RVNAF  effectiveness  in  small  unit  actions  also 
varies  among  the  CTZ.  Table  2 shows  that  RVNAF  does  the  best  in  IV  Corps. 
Unfortunately,  the  data  available  for  the  U.S.  in  the  three  northern  CTZs 
are  insufficient  for  comparison. 


TABLE  2 


RVNAF  EFFECTIVENESS  ON  SMALL  UNIT  ACTIONS 

Corps  Tactical  Zones 

(CTZ) 

I.  II 

ni 

IV 

Countrywide 

Contacts  per  1000  Small 

Unit  Actions 

1.97  2.05 

1.59 

2.23 

2.00 

VC/NVA  KIA  per  Contact 

3.61  2.34 

SECRET 
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4.78 
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Corps  Ranking.  Table  3 ranks  the  Corps  on  the  basis  of  Tables  1 and 
2.  Assigning  points  to  each  rank  (low  score  is  best)  shows  that  the  RVNAF 
is  most  effective  in  IV  Corps  followed  by  I,  II,  and  II  Corps.  The  U.S. 
is  equally  effective  in  all  three  Corps.  (These  measures,  however,  ignore 
RVNAF  and  U.S.  effectiveness  in  the  pacification  effort.) 


TABIiE 


Overall 


Rankings 


RVNAF  Corps 

VC/NVA  KIA  per  Bn  Day 
Weapons  Captured  per  Bn  Day 
VC/NVA  KIA  per  RVNAF  KIA 
Contacts  per  1000  Small  Unit 
Action 

VC/NVA  KIA  per  Contact 


6 points 
•11  points 
14  points 
•19  points 


VC/NVA  KIA  per  Bn  Day 
Weapons  Captured  per  Bn  Day 
VC/NVA  KIA  per  U.S.  KIA 


I Corps  -6  points 
II  Corps  -6  points 
II  Corps  -6  points 
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CY  67  inflation  can  be  held  to  ZQ-2%,  recognizing  periods  of  uncertainty 
(e.g.,  elections)  and  short-term  shortage  {e.g.,  rice).  £!Y  67  inflation 
through  30  April  has  been  l6^.  A rate  of  inflation  of  25^  has  the  same  effect 
on  the  incomes  of  GVN  employees  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  cutting 
their  salaries  by  20%. 

The  MACV  additions  to  the  approved  deployment  plaji  would  not  appreciably 
affect  piaster  spending  or  inflation  in  CY  6'f  but  would  affect  spending 
and  possibly  inflation  in  CY  68  and  CY  69.  Piaster  cost  per  year  of  15,000 
troops  is  roughly  PI  billion. 

The  Dangers  of  Inflation 

A modest  degree  of  inflation  in  Vietnam  could  be  helpful.  Pressure 
from  rising  prices  forces  rural  and  urban  families  to  seek  additional 
income  through  higher  paying  jobs  eind  secondary  employment.  Labor  mobility 
and  total  output  are  thereby  increased. 

Also,  several  of  the  usual  disadvantages  of  inflation  are  not  appli- 
cable to  SVN.  For  example,  inflation  usually  leads  to  balance  of  payments 
difficulties  as  domestic  and  export  prices  become  relatively  higher  and 
import  prices  become  relatively  lower.  But  in  SVN  the  US  militaiy  (who 
buy  their  piasters  v;ith  dollars)  supplies  foreign  exchange  and  US  AID 
through  CIP  supplies  imports.  In  SVN,  the  US  commitment  thus  offsets 
the  balance  of  payments  effect  of  inflation. 

Nonetheless,  Vietnamese  inflation  in  CY  66  was  not  modest;  8o%  per 
year  or  6%  per  month.  Such  large  price  rises  produce  several  ill  effects 
in  SVN. 

In  the  first  place,  people  on  fixed  incomes  (notably  civil  servants 
and  members  of  the  armed  services)  are  made  relatively  worse  off  as  the  j 

purchasing  power  of  their  income  drops.  The  government  and  the  Ai-my  lose  j 

their  best  people  since  other  positions  become  financially  more  attractive.  I 

Second,  inflation  breeds  corruption  as  people  try  to  supplement  their  j 

income  by  other  means  if,  like  the  militai’y,  they  cannot  change  jobs.  i 

I 

Finally,  popular  support  for  the  GVN  is  undermined  if  it  is  unable 
to  effectively  manage  the  country's  economy.  ! 

Causes  of  SVN  Inflation 

Inflation  in  SVN  is  caused  by  too  much  demand  for  a limited  amount 
of  local  resources.  The  US,  the  GVN,  the  private  economy  (and  to  some 
extent  even  the  VC)  are  all  competing  for  a small  amount  of  local  resources 
often  made  yet  smaller  by  war  damage. 
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The  GVN  prints  money  to  meet  its  needs  and  those  of  the  U.S., 
since  it  does  not  collect  enough  in  taxes.  Financing  weur-generated 
demands  through  increasing  the  money  supply  instead  of  through  taxation 
adds  new  demands  to  the  economy  without  cutting  private  demand.  Inflation 
results . 

Increases  in  the  money  supply  will  bring  a proportionate  increase  in 
prices  if  all  else  remains  equal.  The  phrase  "if  all  else  remains  equal" 
is  important.  Price  increases  can  be  less  than  the  increase  in  money 
supply.  A growing  economy  makes  more  goods  available  and  this  reduces 
the  price  rise  associated  with  increases  in  money  supply.  Similarly, 
in  countries  like  Vietnam,  substitution  of  a money  economy  for  barter 
arrangements  allows  fb.r  some  Increase  in  money  supply  without  creating 
price  rises. 

On  the  other  hand,  price  rises  can  exceed  increases  in  the  money 
supply.  Disproportionate  price  increases  most  often  result  from  a loss 
of  confidence  in  the  currency.  This  loss  of  confidence,  due  to  previous 
inflation  or  politiceJ. -military  factors,  causes  people  to  shift  from 
holding  money  to  holding  goods.  People  are  willing  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  goods  which  they  e^qject  will  cost  even  more  in  the  neeir  future. 

In  SVN  increases  in  prices  have  been  less  than  increases  in  the 
money  supply  until  quite  recently.  (See  Table  l).  The  change  occurred 
in  CY  66  when  the  money  supply  increased  by  slightly  less  than  50^  and 
prices  increased  by  slightly  more  than  that  figure. 

The  CY  66  trend  appears  to  be  continuing  in  CY  6?,  based  on  1st 
'iuarter  results.  Price  rises  in  SVN  currently  are  exceeding  money  supply 
increases  by  a ratio  of  1.2  to  1,  even  allowing  for  the  recent  rice  price 
increases  resulting  from  a short-lived  shortage. 

The  Outlook  for  CY  6? 

Prices  in  SVN  will  rise  32^  in  CY  based  on  the  P17  billion  increase 
in  money  supply  ("gap")  estimated  by  the  US  mission  and  a 1.2  to  1 ratio. 
(See  Tables  2 and  3).  However,  several  factors  may  change  the  gap 
projection.  Most  significant  is  a lower  estimate  of  US  military  piaster 
spending. 

The  "Piaster  Ceiling."  On  July  1,  1966,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
esatblished  a quarterly  ^piaster  ceiling"  whereby  JCS  was  directed  to 
limit  (through  CINCPAC  and  COMUSMACV)  military  and  contractor  piaster 
spending.  The  ceiling  for  each  of  the  first  two  queu:ters  was  P9  billion. 
MACV  spent  P8.5  billion  the  first  quarter  and  P9.o8  billion  the  second, 
a total  of  only  P17.6  billion  against  a forecast  of  P23.1  billion  if  no 
ceiling  had  existed.  Such  savings  were  the  result  of  more  careful  buying, 
increased  offshore  procurement,  greater  efficiency  in  construction  and 
a public  can^edgn  to  induce  troops  to  spend  fewer  piasters. 
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In  November  1966,  CINCPAC/MACV  estimated  their  CY  piaster  needs  to 
be  P4h.5  billion.  OSD  at  the  same  time  estimated  spending  to  be  Phi. 7 
billion  for  the  year.  It  now  appeeurs  that  both  estimates  are  too  high. 

The  CINCPAC/MACV  Piaster  Expenditure  Reduction  Program  has  been  more 
effective  more  quickly  than  was  anticipated.  The  latest  OSD  projection 
for  CY  67  is  only  P36.4  billion. (Table  U). 

Besides  military  piaster  savings,  two  other  factors  may  reduce  the 
projected  CY  67  gap.  First,  the  P9  billion  for  subsidies  (whereby  rice 
and  fertilizer  are  sold  at  a lower  rate  than  PII8  to  $l)  may  be  over- 
stated and  m£iy  be  only  Ph  billion.  Second,  credit  expansion  will  probably 
be  zero  or  negative  instead  of  PI  billion. 

All  of  these  changes  could  reduce  the  projected  gap  to  P2.9  billion. 

But  some  programs  may  be  revised  in  a way  that  will  increase  it.  First, 
COMUSMACV  has  requested  em  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  Vietnamese 
Armed  Forces  of  50,000  men  starting  1 July.  If  all  50,000  were  on  board 
on  1 July  (which  is  unlikely)  GYN  military  spending  would  increase  only 
P.9  billion  in  CY  67.  Second,  salaries  of  Vietnamese  citizens  working  for 
the  US  Government  may  be  raised,  increasing  expenditures  by  P2  billion. 

Based  on  the  above  changes,  CY  67  money  supply  increases  would  be  only 
P5.8  billion.  Using  a ratio  of  increased  prices  to  increases  in  money 
supply  of  1.2  to  1,  the  inflation  in  SVN  for  CY  67  would  be  only  l4^. 

(See  Table  2.) 

A l4^  rate  of  inflation  in  SVN  would  be  quite  acceptable  for  CY  67 
considering  the  much  higher  rates  that  have  prevailed  recently.  However, 
particular  shortages  (e.g.,  the  recent  rice  crisis)  can  cause  the  price 
of  certain  commodities  to  rise,  and  once  prices  have  gone  up  they  never 
fall  back  conqjletely  to  their  old  levels.  Also,  several  political  periods 
of  uneasiness  (e.g.,  elections)  this  year  could  influence  prices.  Thus 
an  inflation  of  20  to  25^  is  likely. 

There  is  still  one  large  unknown  factor  which  may  alter  the  long  run 
projections  substantially.  COMUSMACV  has  asked  for  additional  forces  by 
the  end  of  CY  68. 

No  troop  buildup  is  likely  to  disrupt  the  stabilization  effort  this 
year.  Not  many  of  them  will  reach  SVN  in  CY  67.  Roughly  PI  billion  vMU 
"buy"  15,000  troops  per  year  or  30,000  troops  for  6 months,  so  the  CY  67 
gap  would  probably  not  be  increased  by  more  than  PI  or  P2  billion. 

But  the  long  run  implications  of  a large  number  of  troops  is  mote 
severe.  Each  100,000  troops  would  cost  more  than  P6.5  billion  per  year. 
While  there  are  no  gap  projections  beyond  CY  67,  economic  stabilization 
is  not  likely  to  get  much  easier. 

Piasters  spent  for  US  troops  are  piaisters  that  cannot  be  spent  for 
other  purposes.  The  contribution  to  the  military  effort  of  these  additional 
troops  must  be  weighed  against  the  contribution  to  the  political  effort 
of  such  actions  as  raising  GVN  salaries  and  to  the  military  effort  of 
RVNAF  salary  increases. 
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TABLE  1 


END  YEAR  MONEY  SUPPLY  & RETAIL  PRICE  INDEX 


1 / Mid-1965  = 100. 


Year 

Money  Supply 
(P  billions) 

Saigon 
Retail  Price 

1961 

17.2 

79.  3 

1962 

19.5 

83.0 

1963 

22.  3 

86.0 

1964 

27.4 

93.4 

1965 

47.6 

128.2 

1966 

67.0 

208.9 

1/ 


i.A.M 


^ r 


.tlS 


s 

i 
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TABLE  2 
CY  67  GAP 


16  March  Embassy  Estimate 
(in  P billions) 

Monetary  Injection 

GVN  Military  P 44.  8 

OSD  Est. 

Possible  Gao 

P 45.7 

GVN  Civil 

33.0 

33.0 

VIS  Military 

44.  5 

36.4 

US  Civil 

8.0 

10.0 

Non-US  Piaster  Purchases 

3.3 

3.3 

Exports 

2.0 

2.0 

Credit  Expansion 

Subsidies 

1.0 

9.0 

0 

4.0 

Total 

P145.6 

P134.4 

Monetary  Withdrawals 

GVN  Imports 

P 31.8 

p 31.8 

CIP  Imports 

18.9 

18.9  ; 

Food  for  Peace 

13.6 

13.6  1 

Special  Rice  Imports 

8.  1 

8.1 

Customs,  Austerity  and 

Perequation  Revenues 

19.6 

19.6 

Domestic  Revenues 

26.  0 

26.0 

Invisibles 

10.6 

10.6 

Total 

P128.6 

PI28.6 

GAP 

P 17.0 

P 5.8 

^1 
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TABLE  3 


POSSIBLE  CY  67  MONEY  SUPPLY  INCREASES  AND 
PRICE  RISES 


CY  67  Gap 

% Change  ^ 

in  Money  Supply  — 

% Change 
in  Prices 

10 

15.8 

19.0 

15 

23.7 

28.4 

17 

26.8 

32.2 

20 

31.  5 

37.  8 

25 

39.4 

47.3 

30 

47.  3 

56.  8 

_1/  Changes  as  a percent  of  the  end  of  CY  66  money 
supply  net  of  MACV  balances. 

Z!  Based  on  estimate  that  price  rises  will  exceed 
money  supply  increases  by  a ratio  of  1.2  to  1. 


LJUTr':’ ' '7  - 
LECuAu  ■ ' 

11:5'  ” 
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TABLE  4 

DOD  PIASTER  SPENDING  CY  67 


Ist  Q. 

2nd  Q. 

3rd  Q. 

4th  Q. 

Personal  Spending 

Per  man  per  month 
Piasters  (billions) 

$24 

P 3.  5 

$24 

P 3.7 

$24 

P 3.8 

$27 

P 4.  3 

O&M  Spending 

Per  man  per  month 
Piasters  (billions) 

$43 

P 4.2 

$43 

P 4.  5 

$40 

P 4.2 

$40 

P 4.  3 

Construction  Spending 

WIP  per  month  (millions)$40 
Piasters  (billions)  P 1.1 

$40 

P 1.  1 

$36 

P 1.  1 

$27 

P .7 

Total  Piasters  (billions) 

P 8.  8 

P 9.  3 

P 9.0 

P 9.  3 

CY  67  Total:  P36.4  billion 
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RECENT  SVN  INFLATION 


USAID  Saigon  Price  Index 
Including  Rice  Excluding 


1 Aug 
1 Sep 
1 Oct 
1 Nov 
1 Dec 

1967 
1 Jeui 
1 Feb 
1 Mar 
1 Apr 
1 May 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  OVERSEAS  POD  EXPENDITURES  TOR  THE  VIETNAM  WAR  ON 
THE  US  BALANCE  TQF  PAYMENTS 

The  adverse  impact  of  Vietnam  on  the  US  Balance  of  Payments 
has  been  grossly  overstated.  The  actual  impact  of  DOD  overseas 
expenditures  ■ ^or  the  war  is  only  one-third  of  the  figure  usueiUy 
given.  Termination  of  the  war  will  not  eliminate  the  Balance  of 
Payments  deficit. 

Overseas  DOD  expenditures  for  the  war  in  Vietnam  have  been 
cited  in  several  government  publications  as  a major  factor  in  the 
$1.7  billion  reduction  (from  $7*0  billion  in  CY  65  to  $5.3  billion 
in  CY  66)  in  the  net  balance  of  goods  and  services,  "the  trade 
balance."  Net  US  military  expenditures  overseas  last  year 
increased  by  $.7  billion,  in  spite  of  substimtially  increased 
military  equipment  sales  in  Western  Europe.  Since  overseas  expen- 
ditures for  the  Vietnam  war  were  $.9  billion  in  CY  66,  they  would 
appear  to  be  responsible  for  about  50^  of  the  decline  in  the  US 
trade  balance  and  20^  of  the  $4.5  billion  CY  66  deficit. 

However,  only  about  one-third  of  the  additional  overseas 
expenditures,  $.3  billion  in  CY  66,  had  an  unfavorable  impact  on 
the  US  Balance  of  Payments.  The  remaining  two-thirds  are  offset 
by  increased  US  exports  induced  by  raising  the  incomes  and  foreign 
exchange  holdings  of  the  recipient  countries.  The  fraction  of  a 
dollar  of  additional  DOD  expenditures  overseas  for  Vietnam  returned 
as  a purchase  of  US  exports  ranges  from  1.00  for  Japan  to  .40  for 
the  Philippines.  In  Vietnam,  where  the  largest  expenditures  occur, 
66  cents  out  of  every  DOD  dollar  is  returned  to  the  US  through  the 
purchase  of  US  goods  and  services. 

The  following  table  shows  by  country  the  distribution  of  US 
military  expenditures  for  Vietnam  (based  on  the  DOD  Comptroller's 
estimates),  the  induced  US  exports,  and  the  net  dollar  drain  for 
calendar  1966,  I967,  and  1968. 
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BAIANCE  OF  PAYMENTS  IMPACT  ON  OVERSEAS  EXPENDITURES 
($  millions) 

I 


1 


CY  '66 

CY 

'67 

m — 

(3l 

(1) 

(3) 

Net 

Addt'l  DOD 

US  Exports 

Net 

Addt'l  DOD 

US  Exports 

Dollar 

Expendi- 

Induced by 

Dollar 

Expendi- 

Induced by 

Drain 

tures  Due 

DOD  Expend- 

Drain 

tures  Due 

DOD  Expendi- 

(2)-(3) 

to  Vietnam 

itures 

(2)-(3) 

to  Vietnam 

tures 

Vietnam 

95.9 

281.9 

186.0 

139.3 

409.7 

270.4 

Ryukyus 

28.5 

28.5 

-- 

38.7 

38.7 

Japan 

— 

107.2 

107.2 

— 

153.9 

153.9 

Korea 

l6.0 

64.0 

48.0 

24.7 

98.8 

74.1 

Taiwan 

20.lt 

40.8 

20.4 

32.9 

65.7 

32.8 

Philippines 

48.9 

81.5 

32.6 

58.9 

98.2 

39.3 

Thailand 

53.3 

108.7 

55.*+ 

70.8 

144.4 

73.6 

Australia 

.7 

1.5 

.8 

.7 

1.3 

.6 

Canada 

9.9 

36.7 

26.8 

12.9 

47.6 

34.7 

EEC  Nations 

6.1 

12.1 

6.0 

8.5 

17.1 

8.6 

All  Other 

28.3 

56.6 

28.3 

42.4 

84.8 

42.4 

POL  (M.E.) 

50.4 

126.1 

7^.7 

57.6 

144.0 

86.4 

329.9 

9‘^5.6 

615.7 

448.7 

1,304.2 

855.5 

CY  POL  estimated  fr  FY  POL  avereiges  for  yeto-s  involved. 
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AIRCRAFT  LOSSES 


Aircraft  losses  In  April  totaled  92,  coinparf*d  to  the  ll8  In  March 
and  the  Budget  Plan  projection  of  122.  We  lost  ItO  fighter  and  attack 
aircraft,  compared  to  45  in  March  and  the  Budget  Plan  estimate  of  62. 
Losses  of  one  reconnaissance  aircraft  and  11  other  fixed  wing  aircraft 
were  both  6 below  the  plan;  the  40  helicopter  losses  exceeded  the  plan 
by  4.  The  table  below  shows  the  excess  of  planned  losses  to  actual  losses 
from  July  I965  through  April  I967: 


Fighter/ 

Attack 

Recce/ 

ECM 

Other 

Fixed  Wing 

Helicopters 

Total 

Actual  Losses 

818 

71 

217 

643 

1749 

Planned  Losses 

250 

586 

1897 

Excess  Predicted 

Losses 

147 

25 

33 

(57) 

148 

SEA  Fighter  and  Attack 

Aircraft  Losses  - OSD 

April  1967 

Estimate 

As  the  t.?ble  above  indicates,  losses  of  fighter  ^d  attack  aircraft 
have  been  well  ct?low  the  December  I966  Plan  in  recent  months.  For  this 
reason  a new  OSD  April  "Best  Estimate"  has  been  prepared  for  financial  and 
production  planning.  The  old  estimate  will  be  redesignated  as  the  Budget 
Plan  and  will  appear  as  such  in  the  OSD  SEA  Statistical  Summary. 

Based  on  the  new  "Best  Estimate",  the  US  and  VKAF  will  lose  437  fewer 
fighter-attack  aircraft  in  the  July  1965-December  I969  period  (2333  versus 
2770)  than  we  thought  last  December  (See  Table  l).  This  437  aircraft 
reduction  consists  of  the  127  fewer  aircraft  actually  lost  than  planned 
through  March  I967  and  31O  fewer  projected  losses  during  the  period  April 
1967  through  December  I969  based  on  our  new  loss  rate  projections.  Assum- 
ing that  the  attrition  rates  now  projected  are  correct,  the  95'?^  statistical 
confidence  limits  aroiuid  the  new  estimate  are  + 79  aircraft.  The  basis 
for  the  April  "Best  Estimate"  is  outlined  below. 

a.  Methodology  - We  use  7 loss  rates  for  each  aircraft  model  (e.g., 

F-4,  A-4)  to  predict  aircraft  losses:  loss  rates  for  attack  and  non-attack 
sorties  for  each  of  three  areas  (Laos,  NVN,  SVN),  and  a rate  for  all  other 
losses  (operational  losses  and  losses  on  the  ground). 

We  use  6 sortie  rates  for  each  aircraft  model;  an  attack  and  non-attack 
sortie  rate  for  each  of  three  areas. 

Finally,  we  have  developed  a "weather  cycle”  to  apportion  attack  sorties 
between  NVN,  Laos  and  SVN  in  accordance  with  o\ir  observations  of  the  shifts 
in  sortie  patterns  between  areas.  The  total  sorties  and  losses  per  year 
are  not  Influenced  by  the  weather  cycle.  But,  since  month-by-month  losses 
change  sharply,  the  weather  cycle  aids  in  following  seasonal  changes. 
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ON  OTHEN  SONTIES 
«U  OTHEK  LOSSES 
TOTAL  LOSSES 


ON  OTHEK  SOKTIES 
ALL  OTHEK  LOSSES 


2.x 

2.0 

2.8 

3.0 

3.8 

2.0 

0. 

2.0 

1.0 

9.0 

1.0 

8.3 

2.0 

7.8 

9.0 

6*0 

10.0 

12.0 

4.0 

6*0 

12.0 

1.1.0 

lES  »/ 

27.3 

24.8 

38.0 

37.0 

29.9 

39.0 

38.0 

24.0 

37.0 

5f«0 

42.0 

SVN 

.SBS 

.182 

.631 

.979 

.317 

.789 

.891 

.232 

.726 

.394 

.431 

NVN 

2.828 

9.199 

9.247 

4.902 

9.120 

9.914 

19.192 

1.780 

3.780 

4.299 

4.030 

LAOS 

2.989 

0. 

.961 

1.039 

0. 

.333 

.790 

1.900 

.3B0 

.993 

1.628 

.688 

.600 

.972 

.777 

.871 

.976 

0. 

.919 

.202 

1.080 

.291 

.A63 

.1(8 

.397 

.442 

.291 

.467 

.496 

.161 

.195 

.438 

.492 

flM  !•  as  af  U Vtom^tr  19t9‘  Om,  totala  lAalwEA  Ml-Oot  196$  mAkkI  EMk«  PMJaetlaD  Kfen«^  Cl  190  ^,^**** 

IlM  la  a*  «r  18  1966.  mA  ftroa  AaplagMate  pIkmaK  la  Trowim  k.  Om.  totala  laelada  90.  69^  tf 'MlaRl  « 

BaclMlag  la  laaHfev  190>  laaa  pK>atlaaa  baaaA  i«ea  aataal  aartla  aal  loaa  laAaa  fraa  190  IAmn^  Oo%< 

Maa  kaaa  baaa  aoiiMAa*  bp  AlTitlaK  tha  alxoaft  laat  la  aaah  aataBaap  bp  tha  appraprlaAa  AeKal  eC  aertlaa, 

<“a  la  low^ar  190  paojaatlaaa  ara  baaad  ivaa  3 CTA  at  ttabaa  Otatlaa  aaA  raaaa*  aaatla  parfMMaa  tp  wr 
la  A|rU  190*  aartla  aal  laaa  ■voJaaUaDa  ara  baaad  ivkn  aobaal  aortla  aad  loaa  rabaa  fra  Mjr  190 
Totala  aar  aet  add  dvo  to  roaadla«.  jggujj 


Mb  190. 
a. 

wr  190 


I 
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SEP  KT  90V  DEC  JAN  FEH  N48  APR  HAV  JUN  TOTAL 

13889  19S8S  17282  1T282  1T282  17282  17282  17282  17282  17282  194244 

3988  39»8  3988  3988  3988  3988  3988  3988  3988  3988  47886 

4888  4888  4888  4888  4 888  4888  . 4888  4 888 


28778  28770  28778  28778  28778  28778  28778  28778  296180 

4068  4068  4061  4868  4868  4068  4868  4060  4060  4060  48720 

26437  28083  29838  29838  2983P  29830  29830  29830  29830  29830  344820 

k/  13809  14867  14609  14728  14181  13701  14466  14348  167884 

I 18802  9879  9728  9698  9798  10236  10111  10746  122809 


•lTT9y 

4868 

28283 

228147 

48883 

271088 

^78J 

4868 

28848 

217*9^ 

4068 

28848 

22377  2 3993 

4068  4868 

26437  28083 

28778 

496l 

29830 

28778 

4868 

29830 

^ 13809 
18002 
4912 

14867 

9879 

4422 

27823 

8484 

33277 

28868 

8488 

34086 

12672 

7786 

*2612- 

144876 

44838 

U939 

10198 

,2^- 

ita6i 

aao 

12798 

122^ 

U7ii8 
8656 
- 2310. 

13026 
7261 
- 3027 

13266 
6672 
. MHl 

23982 

4477 

28379 

238929 

47898 

278018 

STfll 

26712 

W3 

31675 

ano8 

31168 

22TlV 

6797 

275U 

25312 

6556 

27866 

26777 

5001 

29778 

9.8 
. 18.4 

98.7 

212.2 

9.6 

18.4 

9.6 

18.4 

18.4 

18.4 

12.6 

18.4 

18.8 

18.4 

18.8 

18.4 

17262  17282 

3988  3988 

4888  48tt 


28770  28778 

4868  4068 

29830  29838 

13989  13989 

10819  10791 


29282  28630  28244  28143  28279  331274 

8831  8822  8476  8416  8111  63281 

34783  34182  33720  33889  33390  394898 

13601  i£786  4/13263  I2ii67  12293  ikaUo 

3^'P  8^  T 8^  12^72  11660  106636 

■ 6677  5109  I 3W  26te  katm 


OiTW  30397  8DT9T  W79T  WOLD  344434 
^38^99^  >>95k  k9ik  km  56138 
30186  33391  31701  31701  31608  372272 


27608  27886 

9128  9181 

32728  32737 

12593  139» 

12997  12W 

1769  1369 


ss  ^ 


18.0  18.8 
18.4  18.4 


i.A  ^.1 
£..S  d.t 
5itc 


33.5  32.2 
1.8  1.6 
8.7  a. 2 
^3.9  ^1.9 


1.7  2.0 

8.4  8.3 

41.6  44.5 


24,7 

103.0 

566.4 


127.8 

U49.2 

2333.1 
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2!637  k!«lk 
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l).  Forces  and  Sorties  - Sorties  are  a product  of  forces  and  sortie  rates. 
We  have  used  Program  4 forces  through  Change  25,  plus  an  F-i+  squadron  for 
PRACTICE  NINE.  However,  the  forces  were  slightly  changed  when  initial  runs 
of  this  attrition  estimate  showed  that  we  could  retain  certain  aircraft 
longer  than  anticipated  in  Program  U.  For  Instance,  1 F-105  squadron  is  not 
replaced  hy  an  F-U  squadron  because  of  the  lower  P-105  loss  rate. 

Sortie  rates  are  based  on  the  21  month  period  of  July  1965-March  1067 
instead  of  a 9-month  moving  average  used  in  previous  estimates.  The  reasons 
for  the  change  are  that  variations  have  been  random  and  the  longer  period 
gives  a statistically  better  sample.  We  now  predict  I.61  million  sorties 
in  the  1 July  1965-31  December  I969  period  instead  of  1.6U  million,  about 
2^  less. 


c.  Loss  Rates  - Past  estimates  have  used  a 9-month  period  for  loss  rate 
projections.  The  new  estimate  uses  21  months  (July  1965-March  I967)  for  all 
loss  rates  except  in  NVN.  While  loss  rates  have  fluctuated  sharply  from 
month  to  month,  they  show  no  trends  except  in  NVN.  Since  we  are  predicting 
losses  for  26  aircraft  models  using  7 loss  rates,  the  need  for  a large 
san5)le  size  dictates  the  use  of  the  longest  stable  period  possible. 

The  NVN  attack  loss  rate  has  not  stablized,  as  is  shown  for  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  on  Charts  1 and  2.  This  rate  is  critical  since  it 
determines  about  half  of  all  losses.  The  table  below  compares  projected 
losses  using  several  reasonable  NW  attack  loss  rates: 


Base  Period 


Loss  Rate  per  Projected  Losses 

1000  Sorties  Apr  67  - Dec  69  a/ 


Jul  65  - Mar  67  2.94 
Apr  66  - Mar  67  2.53 
Jul  66  - Mar  67  2.31 
Oct  66  - Mar  67  I.92 


1005 

864 

790 

656 


a/Based  on  3^2,000  sorties  in  33-month  period. 

The  choice  of  an  NVN  attack  loss  rate  is  a matter  of  Judgement.  We  improve 
our  equipment  and  tactics  and  so  do  the  North  Vietnamese.  So  far,  we  are 
Improving  faster  than  they  are  but  this  could  change.  Furthermore,  if  we 
increase  the  proportion  of  sorties  in  northern  North  Vietnam  (Route  Packages 
5 and  6)  oiu"  loss  rates  on  these  sorties  would  Increase  by  a factor  of  3 to  5, 
as  the  table  below  Indicates. 


Month  Average 


Apr-Sep  66 

Oct  66 -Mar  67 

Apr  66-Mar  67 

Sorties 

Rt.  Pack.  I-IV 

7686 

6221 

6953 

Rt.  Pack  V-VI 

Total 

967 

968 

7159 

7921 

Loss  Rates 

Rt.  Pack.  I-rv 

1.84 

1.4^ 

1.68 

Rt.  Pack.  V-VI 

12.41 

4.81 

8.60 

Total 

3.02 

1.92 

2.53 
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If  we  used  a 9 month  moving  average  to  estimate  NVN  loss  rates,  the 
loss  rate  would  he  2.31  and  losses  in  the  Apr  67-Dec  69  period  would  total 
790.  This  rate  would  permit  about  25^6  of  the  NVN  sorties  to  be  flown  in 
Route  Packages  V and  VI  if  the  loss  rates  of  the  last  6 months  continue, 
or  it  would  allw  a loss  rate  of  about  9.8  in  Routes  V and  VI,  if  we  continue 
to  fly  about  11%  of  the  NVN  attack  sorties  in  them  and  if  the  rate  in  Route 
Packages  I - IV  does  not  exceed  1.5. 

The  9 month  attack  rate,  however,  might  prove  too  low  if  we  fly  an 
extended  campaign  against  highly  defended  targets  in  the  Hanoi  - Haiphong 
areas.  Loss  rates  of  10  to  20  aircraft  per  1,000  sorties  are  likely  in 
such  strikes.  It  would  also  prove  too  low  if  the  North  Vietnamese  receive 
SA-3  missile  systems,  REDEYE/CHAPEREL  t5Tpe  Infrared  missile  system,  or  if 
they  rapidly  learn  how  to  use  better  the  equipment  they  now  have. 

Therefore,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  we  used  the  2.53  rate  of  the  last 
12  months  (Apr  66-Mar  67).  Thus  we  project  86U  attack  losses  in  NVN  from 
April  1967  through  December  I969.  The  use  of  this  loss  rate  provides  a 
hedge  against  increased  losses  due  to  deployment  of  3-^  more  squadrons  or  a 
possible  extensive  campaign  against  heavily  defended  targets  in  the  Hanoi- 
Halphong  area. 

I^  hrief,  the  NVN  attack  loss  rate  is  the  key  factor,  has  a large  raiige 
of  variability,  and  is  highly  subject  to  targeting  decisions  which  we  do 
not  know.  The  loss  rate  of  2.53  used  in  the  April  estimate  is  unlikely 
to  resiilt  in  either  a large  over-estimate  or  under-estimate  of  losses,  but 
some  uncertainty  is  \ina voidable , 
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AIRCRAFT  DESTROYED  ON  TICE  GROUND  BY  HOSTIU:  ACTION 

Of  1599  U.S.  aircraft  lost  tu  all  causes  in  SEA  from  July  1965  through 
March  1967»  51  or  3^  were  destroyed  on  the  ground  by  enemy  action.  Thirty- 
five  of  the  51  lost  were  helicopters;  of  these,  23  were  UH-ls, 

Thirty-one  of  the  losses  occurred  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
FY  1966;  only  11  occurred  during  the  same  period  in  FY  I967.  While  only  one 
aircraft  was  destroyed  in  April  1967,  ^ have  been  lost  already  in  May  in  the 
attack  on  Bien  Hoa. 

Losses  on  the  ground  are  difficult  to  predict  since  they  are  due  to 
isolated,  sporadic,  and  random  enemy  ttousts.  Nevertheless,  the  OSD  loss 
predictions  include  losses  on  the  ground  (and  operational  or  non-combat  lusses) 
in  the  "All  Other  Losses"  category  in  the  Tabic  330  series,  OSD  Statistical 
Summary . 

AIRCRAFT  DESTROYED  BY  HOSTILE  ACTION 
ON  THE  GROUND 
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ANALYSIS  OF  AIRCRAFT  ORDNAMCE  CONSUMPTION 

Southeast  Asia  ordnance  expenditures  totelcd  76.700  tons  in  April,  H 
less  than  the  79,800  tons  predicted  for  the  month.  The  prijnary  reason  for 
the  difference  was  low  load  factors.  Wf  still  expect  SEA  consumption 
to  level  at  about  80,000  tons. 

USAF-TAC  loads  may  be  constrained  by  the  :jH.6  days  of  500/75C^  GP  bomb 
stocks.  The  USN/USMC  'y00/7^0lt  bomb  stocks  r. maim' I reiatively  liigh  at  63.!) 
days  (see  table  on  the  next  page). 

The  CINCPAC  allocation  is  approximately  83,000  tons  for  the  next  three 
months  and  the  CINCPAC  requirement  about  91,000  tons. 


April  Estimate  April  Actual 


Attack  Sorties 


usn/usmc 

9906 

10309 

USAF-TAC 

16007 

17103 

B-52 

800 

823 

Tons/Attack  Sortie 

usn/usmc 

1.95 

1.83 

USAF-TAC 

1.90 

1.83 

B-52 

30.0 

25.5 

Thousands  of  Tons 

usn/usmc 

19.3 

18.9 

USAF-TAC 

30.  U 

30.9 

B-52 

24.0 

21.0 

MAP 

4.5 

4.0 

Amy 

Total  Tons 

1.6 

7^ 

7^ 

Ul 
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iCmL/BmUTID  AIRCRAR  ORDHAHCE  OONSCMRIOH  J|/ 


ACTUAL 


PKOJBCTED 


9191  9282 

16A02  16395 

800  800 


10309 

17103 

823 


9151 

15306 

800 


9221 

15306 

800 


9192  9186 

15660  16602 

800,  800 


10070 

17528 

816 


08H/DSNC  ^6860 
OSAP-TAC  13596 
8-52  608 


7132  7367 

13562  16769 

531  659 


8267 

15616 

735 


8912 

16713 

706 


Total 


w/wwc 

Stecha  (teaa) 

Noothly  Cooa  lata  (toaa) 
Batio  (Dapo)  $/ 
mtsas, 

8tocka  (toaa) 

NMChlp  Coaa  lata  (toaa) 
Batio  (Dapo) 


8toeka  (ItM  000)  251.6  326.8  318.8  286.2  616.6  575.3  680.9 

Moatklp  Com  tato  (ItaM  000)  86.1  86.5  100.7  101.6  103.3  126.1  138.8 

Batio  (Oapa)  i/  89.8  121.7  95.0  86.1  120.8  136.9  128.6 

j/  SortlM  ara  thOM  of  PregrM  #6.  Tom  par  aortla  for  DSB/UBMC  aircraft  ata  allghtlp  hlphar  tkaa  tha  1.85  laoal  aipailMtai 
iMt  thrM  aoatba.  Tha  Air  Porea  tactical  aircraft  toaa  par  aortla  aaoMa  a traiMl  ratata  ta  tha  Mo  tM  local  aaparlMca< 
CT  1965  aad  Oarlag  Jaaaarp  1966.  Aaalpala  of  goaaral  parpoaa  boab  atocka  aoallAbla  la  88A  far  tMtlaal  altcraft  aappacta  tl 
loaia. 

V AetMl  data  thra  30  April. 

^ 8aaad  aa  30  dap  aoath. 

a lacladM  3000  tOM  par  aoath  tralalag  aapandlturaa  projactad  for  April  aad  ahhaataMt  amtha.  Aetaal  flfataa  ara  MKldatda 


ACTUM.  I PROJBCTCD 


V — 

10070 

10309 

17528 

17103 

816 

823 

1.77 

1.83 

1.81 

1.83 

27.1 

25.5 

17.8 

18.9 

31.8 

30.9 

f 22.1 

21.0 

4.0 

4.0 

. 1.7 

1.9 

77.4 

76.7 

550.6 

569.6 

78.9 

19.7 

97.9 

95.0 

569.6 

584.9 

9192  9186  9191  9282  9A0J  9165 

15460  16402  16402  16395  16395  16395 

800  , 800  too  too  too  800 


[ISSSB^ 

Jaouarr 

Fabraarr 

March 

April 

13.8 

21.4 

19.2 

18.6 

23.6 

26.9 

6.4 

7.7 

10.8 

11.6 

11.0 

12.7 

1 64.7 

83.4 

53.3 

48.1 

64.4 

63.5 

U.O 

20.0 

24.5 

36.7 

35.1 

27.4 

> 11.4 

15.0 

17.9 

17.6 

22.1 

21.3 

; 

40.0 

41.1 

63.6 

47.6 

38.6 

SsmskUsb 

m 

rufepwn 

March 

April 

il34.8 

318.8 

284.2 

416.6 

575.3 

680.9 

‘ 84.5 

100.7 

101.4 

103.5 

126.1 

158.8 

95.0 

84.1 

120.8 

136.9 

128.6 

r un/OBHC  AlrcTatt  an  allghtly  hiihar  thaa  tha  1.85  lavtl  aapatlaaeaA  Aartac  tha 
toaa  far  aortla  aaiwaa  a tradaal  ratara  to  tha  tao  toa  laval  aapartaaead  Oariag 
yaryeaa  baab  atacka  aaalUbla  la  flA  (or  tactical  aircraft  aaworta  tha  ahaaa  aaarasa 


Bjaetad  for  Ayrll  aad  aabaa^aaat  aaotba.  Aetaal  flfaraa  ara  UorlMda 
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OCEAN  CARGO  SHIP^^NTS  FROM  CONUS  TO  SEA 


The  attached  table  summarizes  the  ocean  cargo  lift  from  CONUS  to  SEA 
for  the  period  August,  I965  to  April,  I967,  and  presents  the  QASD(I&L)  fore- 
‘cast  of  shipments  through  December,  I967. 

Total  shipments  from  CONUS  to  SEA  in  April  remained  at  the  same  high 
level  as  in  March.  However,  shipments  to  SVN  increased  by  10^  to  establish 
an  all-time  high  of  876,000  M/T.  Within  the  SVtl  total,  increases  occurred 
in  the  ammunition  and  "other"  categories.  ^ In  view  of  the  steady  growth  in 
the  "other"  category  and  other  indicators,  it  appears  that  excessive  stocks 
of  material  may  be  building-up  in  SVN. 

Total  shipments  to  the  non-SVN  ports  in  SEA  totaled  U09,000  M/T  which 
was  a 84,000  M/T  reduction  from  the  March  level.  Detailed  information  as  to 
the  distribution  among  the  ports  is  not  yet  available;  however,  preliminary 
information  indicates  the  majority  of  the  reduction  may  have  occurred  in 
shipments  to  Okinawa.  If  the  final  data  confirms  this,  it  will  be  a significant 
reversal  of  the  March,  I967  experience  commented  on  in  last  month's  Southeast 
Asia  Analysis  Report  (pp.  4?). 

In  view  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  decision  in  December,  I966  to 
restrict  the  role  of  Okinawa  in  the  Army's  PACOM  logistic  system,  continued 
reductions  in  the  tonnage  shipped  to  Okinawa  for  the  2nd  Logistic  Command 
depot  should  be  expected.  Information  available  indicates  the  following 
requisition  cancellation  request  actions  by  the  2nd  Logistic  Command. 


Date  of  Cancellation  Request 

March  8,  1967 
March  30,  1967 
March  31,  196? 


No  of  Line  Items  $ Value 

70.000  192,700,000 

4,600  11,600,000 

17.000  34,000,000 

91,600  236,300,000 


If  a significant  portion  of  these  cancellation  requests  are  acted  upon 
before  shipment  from  CONUS,  major  savings  in  packing,  in-land  transportation, 
ocean  shipping  and  replacement  procurement  costs  should  result. 


"other"  includes  all  material  except  unit  equipment,  ammunition  and  aircraft. 
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MSTS  OCEAN  CARGO  SHIFMEWTS  FROM  CONUS  TO  SEA  ^ 

(000  k/t) 


ALL  SOUTH  VIETWAM  PORTS 


MCaiTH 

Unit  Eoulp 

AOBDO 

Aircraft 

other 

Total 

Forecast 

Total 

1965 

128 

Aug 

211 

23 

83 

171 

488 

Sep 

130 

uu 

4 

229 

407 

163 

Oct 

129 

108 

24 

248 

509 

243 

Nov 

1*7 

50 

47 

209 

353 

316 

Dec 

28 

13 

13 

230 

284 

308 

1966 

Jan 

19 

51 

16 

260 

346 

284 

Feb 

21 

35 

10 

402 

468 

262 

Mar 

28 

86 

25 

376 

515 

339 

7 

76 

6 

424 

513 

352 

May 

57 

1*6 

20 

398 

521 

363 

June 

>♦3 

92 

21 

404 

560 

347 

July 

87 

84 

42 

419 

632 

393 

Aug 

U5 

88 

l4 

476 

693 

520 

Sep 

210 

63 

17 

412 

722 

439 

Oct 

139 

90 

18 

518 

765 

485 

Nov 

120 

94 

2 

491 

707 

4l6 

Dec 

9U 

125 

8 

514 

741 

362 

1967 

382 

Jan 

67 

93 

29 

570 

759 

745 

Feb 

78 

93 

10 

595 

776 

753 

384 

Mar 

91 

68 

25 

613 

797 

763 

493 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

86 

113 

16 

661 

876 

770 

784 

796 

810 

825 

835 

853 

850 

870 

409 

ALL  OTHER  SEA  DESTMATIOfS 
yan  '57  Jan  '67 

Forecast  Total  Forecast 


^ SEA  defined  to  Include  all  ports  irest  of  Hawaii.  Actual  data  tmm.  KDffS  adjusted  to  include  Air  Etorce  Special 
SASM.  Forecast  data  Arom  QASD(lUi). 
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AIR  CARGO  SHIPMENTS  TO  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


Tha  followlnt;  table  Illustrates  the  sharp  increase  In  air  cargo 
shipments  from  CONUS  to  Southeast  Asia. 

Air  CarKO  Shipments  from  CONUS  to  SVN  ajnH  Other  Southeast  Asia  !_/ 

(Short  Tons) 


Monthly  Average 


1965 

SVN 

Other  SEA 

Total  SEA 

Oct-Dec, 

A,  200 

5,500' 

9,706 

Jan-Mar , 

1966 

5,600 

6,000 

11,600 

Apr-Jun, 

1966 

8,100 

6,600 

14,700 

Jul-Sep, 

1966 

10,400 

7,300 

17.700 

Oct-Dec, 

1966 

14,600 

8,700 

23,300 

Jan-Mar , 

1967 

17,300 

10,600 

27,900 

1/  Data  source : 
Philippines, 

OASn(TtL).  Other  SEA 
Taiwan,  Okinawa,  Japan 

defliicd  to 
and  Guam. 

include  Thailand, 

ASD(I&L)  recently  instituted  a mandatory  pre-shipping  challenge 
procedure  for  all  shipments  of  certain  commodities  exceeding  1,000 
pounds.  This  action  resulted  from  the  continued  grov/th  of  air  shipments 
to  Southeast  Asia,  an  OST)  sample  of  air  export  cargo  which  indicated 
questionable  priority  assignments,  and  expenditures  for  commercial 
augmentation  of  MAC  reaching  the  rate  of  $600  million  a year.  The 
commodity  groups  placed  under  the  mandatory  procedure  Include: 

(a)  construction  materials 

(b)  fuels,  lubricants  and  gas  generators 

(c)  printed  forms 

(d)  clothing 

(e)  rations 

(f)  office  supplies 

Under  the  procedure,  detailed  lists  will  be  submitted  to  AST>(I&L) 
and  the  Services  each  month  identifying  all  shipments  made  bv  air  after 
challenge  because  of  reaffirmation  of  the  requirement  for  air  shipment. 

In  a parallel  action,  ASD(I&L)  also  directed  an  embargo  on 
low  priority  shipments  in  the  ocean  cargo  system  called  Sea  Express 
(SRA-EX) . This  will  restore  the  SEA-EX  system  to  its  intended  use  of 
providing  expedited  ocean  transportation  for  high  priority  cargo.  The 
effect  of  the  two  sets  of  actions  should  be  significantly  reduced  air 
and  Sea  Express  shipments  and  costs. 

As  a direct  result  of  the  ASD(I&L)  actions,  CINCPAC  has  instituted 
similar  procedures  for  Intra-PACON  air  and  expedited  ocean  shipments. 
CINCPAC  also  reemphasized  that  control  must  be  exercised  on  requisitions 
to  prevent  abuses  of  the  priority  system. 
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As  the  table  and  attached  charts  indicate,  the  AID/Commercial  cargo 
sector  of  the  Saigon  port  is  in  its  best  condition  in  a year.  Despite 
the  highest  rate  of  cargo  arrivals  in  the  port  since  October,  1966,  the 

April  discharge  of  296,000  short  tons  resulted  in  the  lowest  end-of-month 
backlog  of  undischarged  cargo  experienced  to  date.  The  backlog  on  April 

30,  1967  was  equal  to  only  1 week's  work. 

SAIGON  PORT  COMMERCIAL/AID  CARGO  INPUT  - OUTPUT  ANALYSIS 

(000  Short 

Tons) 

Beginning 

Arrivals  during  Total  Avail. 

Ending 

Month 

Backlog 

month  1/ 

— , Cargo 

Discharged  Backlog 

1966 

May* 

101 

164 

265 

179 

86 

Jun 

86 

235 

321 

198 

123 

Jul 

123 

293 

416 

235 

181 

Aug 

181 

264 

445 

249 

196 

Sep 

196 

157 

353 

191 

162 

Oct 

162 

275 

437 

215 

222 

Nov 

222 

231 

453 

244 

209 

Dec 

209 

204 

413 

102 

311 

1967 

Jan 

311 

220 

531 

267 

264 

Feb 

264 

106 

370 

199 

171 

Mar 

171 

211 

382 

284 

98 

Apr 

98 

260 

358 

296 

62 

1/  Arrivals  are  computed  rather  than  reported. 

* No  backlog  data  available  prior  April,  1966. 


The  over-all  progress  in  the  port  is  due*  to  the  cumulative  effects 
of  improvements  in  facilities,  equipment  and  management;  however,  as  the 
following  Cable  indicates,  U.S.  military  cargo  handling  has  made  a major 
contribution.  Vfhilc  CVN  discharge  rates  have  remained  relatively  constant 
(excluding  the  low  performance  in  December,  1966  due  to  the  strike  and 
February,  1967  due  to  TET) , the  U.S.  military  Is  handling  about  one-third 
of  the  cargo  discharged  (in  addition  to  200,000  S/T  a month  of  U.S.  military 
cargo) . 
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Month 

1966  Jul* 
Aug 
Sep 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec 

1967  Jen 
Feb 
Her 
Apr 


./AID  CARGO  DISCHARGED  BY  GVN  ANP  U.S.  MILITARY 
(000  Short  Tone) 


Discharged 
by  CVN 


Discharged 
bv  U.S.  Mil 


Total 

Discharged 


Z Discharged 
bv  U.  S.  MU 


25 

235 

11 

27 

249 

11 

48 

191 

25 

51 

215 

24 

53 

244 

22 

36 

102 

35 

73 

267 

27 

65 

199 

33 

95 

284 

34 

92 

296 

31 

U.S.  military  began  discharging  AID  cargo  in  July,  1966. 
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SAIGON  PORT  CARGO  DISCHARGED  AND  BACKLOG 


SHORT  TONS 
(000) 


GVN  commvaid  cargo  DISCH 

U.S.  MIL.  CARGO  DISCH 
AID  CARGO  DISCH  BY  U.S.  MIL 


GVN  COMMI 
cpA/cip  aid! 

U.S.  MIL.  gI 


SEP  oa  NOV  DEC  JAN  FEB  MAR  APR  MAY  JUN  JUL  AUG 


* GVN  BACKLOG  FIGURES  NOT  AVAILABLE 


m' 

j’.'. 


COA^VAID  CARGO  DISCH 
MIL.  CARGO  DISCH 
CARGO  DISCH  BY  U.S.  MIL 


■■■  GVN  COMM'L/AID  CARGO  BACKLOG 

CPA/CIP  AID  CARGO  U.S.  MIL  BACKLOG 
U.S.  MIL.  CARGO  BACKLCX5 


SAIGON  BARGE  REPORT 

(COMMERCIAL  ONLY) 


NO. 

OF 

BARGES 


2000 


DISCHARGED  DURING  WEEK 
LOADED  DURING  WEEK 
_ UNDER  LOAD 
( ) UNDER  LOAD  OVER  30  DAYS 


1600 


1200 


BOOM 


I 1 ml  ^ 


® i®  I®  I®  I® 


400  H 


10  17  24  31  7 14  21  31  10 

DECEMBER  JANUARY 

1966 


20  28 
FEBRUARY 
1967 


f 


10  20  ^ 
MARCH  1 


( • ) DATA  NOT  AVAILABLE 

(••)  REPORTING  PERIOD  CHANGED  TO  10  DAY  PERIODS 


49 


/ 


REPORT 


ONLY) 


JANUARY  FEBRUARY  MARCH  APRIL 

1967 


I TO  10  DAY  PERIODS  49 

I 
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CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  SUMMARY  AND  PROGRESS 

llhe  following  table  summarizes  the  status  of  SEA  MELCON  funding, 
estimated  cost,  and  work  completed  as  of  March  30,  1967* 


FY  1966s 
& Prior 

1 

i SVN 

1,089 

I other 

63? 

[ TOTAL 

1,72» 

FUNDING  I 


FY  1966s  AND  PRIOR  PROJECTS 


letioni  CoDiDletion 


1,672 


y Includes  $200  million  DOD  worldwide  Contingency  Fund. 

^ Re:  1 April  1967  NAVFAC  Construction  Status  Report,  Vietnam,  plus  TURNKEY, 
c/  Re:  March  I967  DD-66IO  Reports. 

During  March  contractor  (RMK-BRJ)  and  troop  work-in-place  in  SVN  fell 
about  21^  short  of  their  planned  output  ($85  million  vs.  $107  million). 

The  apparent  cost  overrun  (excess  of  planned  scope  cost  over  available 
funds)  for  SVN  construction  dropped  by  about  $4  million  during  March.  The 
table  above  shows  that  the  current  cost  estimate  for  projects  started 
exceeds  the  released  funds  by  $268  million.  When  the  $126  in  FY  I967S 
overrun  funds  are  applied  to  the  current  estimate  of  underfunding,  there  is 
still  a deficit  of  $l42  million. 

The  Level  of  Effort  (LOE)  system  for  control  of  contractor  construction 
in  SVN  discussed  in  the  April  SEA  Analysis  Report  was  started  on  April  1. 

Uhder  this  concept  the  total  contractor  effort  will  be  sized  to  live  within 
funds  available.  In  addition,  a site-by-site  reappraisal  of  construction 
plans  is  being  conducted  by  MACV  to  make  appropriate  scope  adjustments  and 
assign  the  remaining  work  to  the  contractor  or  troop  units.  The  LOE  concept 
is  designed  to  get  the  maximum  construction  from  the  available  construction 
doUaurs. 
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